' New Testament as he is 
~ he has reasons. 
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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


BisHop CHARLES GORE is as conservative in the 
liberal in the Old. And 


He is liberal in the Old Testament because the 


application to the Old Testament of the historic 


book (Murray; 7s. 6d. net). 


method compels him to be liberal. He is 


conservative in the New Testament because it 


compels him to be conservative. There is no 
inconsistency between Lux Mundi and Belief in 
God. 


Belief in God is the title of Dr. Gore’s latest 
It is the first of 
three books which he proposes to write. The 
second will deal with Belief in Jesus Christ, the 


third with Belief in the Holy Spirit and in the 


Church. The series of three will form his con- 
tribution to a ‘ Reconstruction of Belief.’ 


Now the arresting thing about this book on 


Belief in God is that Dr. Gore has gone no dis- 


tance into it when he is discussing Jesus of 
Nazareth. The reason is this, He cannot re- 
construct a belief in God that would be worth 
reconstructing without the aid of the Hebrew 
prophets. But Jesus was a Hebrew prophet. To 
offer the God of the prophets for our acceptance 
while leaving out the contribution made by Jesus, 
seems to him a ridiculous thing to do. It were 
Vou. XXXITI.—No. 6.—Marcu 1922. 


more sensible to write a book on the circulation 
of the blood and leave out Harvey. 


But when he comes to the contribution which 
Jesus makes to our knowledge of God he finds it 
necessary to consider who He was that made it. 
For Jesus claims an acquaintance with God which 
is altogether different from the 
claimed by the prophets of the Old Testament, 
and it is necessary to test the truth of that claim 
before His contribution can be estimated. If 
Jesus called Himself the Son of God, then God 
has to be thought of as the Father of Jesus. If 
Jesus said ‘My Father and your Father’ but 
never ‘Our Father,’ then it is necessary to con- 
sider how that distinction in God’s Fatherhood is 
to be understood. 


acquaintance 


Bishop Gors tests Christ’s assertion of a peculiar 
relationship to God, as he tests everything else, by 
the historic method. And so far as one can see 
he is as rigidly just in applying that method to 
Jesus as to Jeremiah. He is therefore not a little 
astonished, and he is entitled to be astonished, 
when he finds his conclusions different from the 
conclusions of some other men who profess to 
apply the same method with the same impartiality. 


He says: ‘We are assured by Dr. Glover that 
Jesus did not call Himself the Son of God, though 
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there is no fact better certified in our foundation 
documents than that He did; and by Dr. Rashdall 
that He probably did not proclaim Himself the 
final judge of all men, and that He never spoke 
of His death as to have an atoning or ransoming 
value for the souls of men—again in spite of the 
fundamental records ; and by Dr. Inge and others 
that He founded no Church and instituted no 
sacraments. 
to be probable that He even called Himself the 
Christ (in the specific sense) or the Son of Man, 
or was so called during His lifetime, though here, 
I think, most of the other critics whom J have 
named would dissent from him. But Dr. Glover, 
again, assures us that St. Paul was the first to call 
Him ‘‘the Lord.” More than this, though He is 
represented so plainly as speaking with infallible 
authority, we are constantly warned that He was 
plainly under a delusion about the immediate 
coming of the kingdom, and shared the popular 
superstition about devils and their possession of 
men ; and others of the left wing warn us that we 
cannot rely upon His sinlessness in any strict 
sense.’ 

These men, we say, use the same method of 
study as Bishop GorE; they have no other to use. 
And they believe that they use it as impartially. 
What is the reason of the difference? The reason 
is that they determine before they begin that no 
miracle in the New Testament will be accepted ; 
Bishop Gore hampers himself by no such pre- 
liminary condition. 


We are in the backwash of the scientific arro- 
gance of the nineteenth century. And the back- 
wash is always more confusing than the rushing 
torrent. At the very time when science is declar- 
ing that Darwinism is out of date and Evolution 
discredited, certain theologians are assuring us 
that miracles do not happen. 


In the Gospel records, and throughout the rest 
of the New Testament, we find the belief that our 


Dr. Kirsopp Lake will not allow it 


Lord Jesus Christ died and rose again from the 
dead. The greatest religious and moral reforma- 
tion in history was due to that belief. On that 
belief the Church of Christ has done its work and 
is to-day the greatest force for righteousness in the 
world. The historical evidence for it is not less 
or less reliable than the evidence for other great 
and unchallenged events. And yet, in the name 
of a struggling scientific hypothesis, it is declared 
to be impossible and untrue. Theologians, pro- 
fessional and unprofessional, approach the study 
of the New Testament to find out, not what it 
trustworthily contains, but what can be made of 


it after that and every other ‘ miracle’ is rejected. 


If any one should doubt the accuracy of the 
reference to the present state of opinion on Evolu- 
tion, it is enough to refer to the addresses which 
were made at the meeting of the Royal Society in 
Edinburgh last year. 
of the Presidents of sections have already been 
quoted in Tur Expository Times, and need not 
be repeated. But let us suppose that the present 
attitude of scientifically trained men to the theory 
of Evolution is quite respectful and submissive. 
And let us then see whether it is easier, as a mere 
matter of credibility, to believe in the doctrine of 
Evolution than-in the doctrine of the Resurrection. 


The addresses of certain 


What is the doctrine of Evolution? It is that 
somewhere, and somewhen, in the inconceivable 
distances of space and of time, a germ cell came 
into existence. No question is to be asked as to 
how, why, or by whom it came there and came 
then. Its coming into existence has to be taken 
on trust. All that we are told is that it must be 
put as far back as possible—away among the 
nebulz perhaps and among the nebulous zons of 
time. 


' Out of that cell has come the whole universe. 
It had the potentiality ‘of the universe in it, and 
when the time came, every thing evolved, non- 
living and living. There was no interference with | 
the germ cell. Whether God created it at first | 
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seems. scarcely to be considered. But it is: posi- 
tively affirmed that God had nothing to do with its 
evolution. 
leaps. 


There were no 
The time came when life: appeared: there 
was no interference from without. 


There were no gaps. 


The time came 
when intelligence dawned: there was no interfer- 
ence from without. The time came when moral 
responsibility was felt: there was no interference 
from without... That primordial germ cell had in 
it all matter and all mind, just as the acorn has in 
‘it all the parts of the oak. And as the acorn 
needs only sun and rain and soil to produce 
branches and leaves and fruit, so the germ cell 
needed only its’ own natural conditions to bring 
forth mineral, vegetable, and animal, the beauty 
of the earth and the glory of the sky. 


This germ cell theory is called ‘a working 


hypothesis.’ Let us call the story of the Resurrec- 


tion of Jesus from. the dead a working hypothesis. : 


Does the theory of the germ cell work better than 

the story of the Resurrection? We know how the 
Resurrection story has worked in history. Scien- 
tific observers are telling us how the evolution 
‘theory is working now. 


We are accustomed to look upon the narrative 
‘in Genesis of the Fall of Man as early Israelite. 
‘We do not believe that we can go much behind 
it, and we do not try. But Assyriologists now tell 
us that it is comparatively late. One proof of its 
lateness is irresistible. 


The text, transliteration, and translation of Az 
Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic has 
been published at the Yale University Press 
(London: Humphrey Milford; 16s. net). The 
editors are the late Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
and Professor Albert T. Clay. In a long and 
interesting Introduction they tell the story which 
the newly deciphered tablets contain. It is a 
narrative of the way in which Enkidu, uncivilized 
but heroic, becomes civilized and much less 
heroic, through the good offices of a woman. 


-another garment on herself. 


The woman addresses him admiringly : 
I gaze upon thee, Enkidu, like a god art thou, 
but she chides him for his rudeness : 


Why with the cattle 
Dost thou roam across the field ? 


She appeals to him to allow her to lead him to 
Erech where Gilgamesh dwells. ‘Enkidu con- 
sents, and now the woman takes off her garments 
and clothes the naked Enkidu, while putting 
She takes hold of 
his hand and leads him to the sheepfolds, where 
bread and wine are placed before him. Accus- 
tomed hitherto to sucking milk with cattle, 
Enkidu does not know what to do with the strange 
food until encouraged and instructed by the 


woman. ‘The entire third column is taken up 


with this introduction of Enkidu to civilized life in 


a pastoral community, and the scene ends with 


Enkidu becoming a guardian of flocks.’ 


Now the editors of these Babylonian tablets are 
not concerned with the early narratives in Genesis. 
But how could they help being reminded of the 
They turned to it at 
Clearly the two stories had one and the 
same original story to startfrom. The Babylonian 


story of Adam:and Eve? 
once. 


‘story is not dependent on the Hebrew, nor the 


Hebrew on the Babylonian. We must give up the 
idea, though it seemed so settled, that the Biblical 
narratives of the Fall and the Flood are purged 
and purified versions of the Babylonian narratives. 
That both came from one and the same original 
source is evident. It is equally evident that they 
are independent developments of that source. 
Starting from the same early ‘traditions of men’s 
primitive life on earth, the Hebrew and the Baby- 
lonian writers diverged, each group going its own 
way, each reflecting the particular point of view 
from which the evolution of human society was 
viewed.’ 


There are. two remarkable differences between 
them. In the first place, the Biblical writers ‘look 
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upon primitive life, when man went naked and 
lived in a garden, eating of fruits that grew of 
themselves, as the blessed life, in contrast to 
advanced culture which leads to agriculture and 
necessitates hard work as the means of securing 
one’s substance.’ And in the second place, they 
look upon woman not as bringing a blessing to 
man but rather a curse. The woman encourages 
Enkidu to rise to the higher life; Eve tempts 
Adam to his fall. 


The 
editors do not say. They say only that the stories 


Is the one story earlier than the other? 


belong to different developments of the narrative 
once common to them both. But of one thing 
they are sure. Both are comparatively modern. 
For the story of Adam and Eve, as the story of 
Enkidu and the woman, 7s told with a purpose. 
So the rude Sunday School boy who interrupted 
the speaker with ‘Never mind the moral, mannie, 
gie’s anither story,’ was more primitive than he 
knew. 


Psycho-analysis is come in upon us like a flood. 
Already there is the beginning of an International 
_ Psycho-analytic Library. Three volumes are 
“issued. ‘The third is entitled Zhe Psycho-analytic 
Study of the Family (Allen & Unwin; tos. 6d. 
net). Its author is Mr. J. C. FLtcet, B.A, 
Senior Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy 
and Psychology in University College, London. 


It is come in upon us like a flood. And likea 
flood it is carrying everything away. The medita- 
tions of our own hearts, the intimacies and even 
the decencies of our family life, our religion and 
our God—the flood is up and is carrying them all 
away. 


But we must discriminate. For there is great 
“gain from Psychology, even from the New Psycho- 
logy. And Psycho-analysis itself may yet leave 
grains of good behind it. At present, however, it 


is so fully occupied in explaining everything, and 


so confidently, that it does not stay to consider 
what havoc its explanations may work. In the 
pursuit of science it sometimes happens that ‘in 
the examination and testing of certain complicated, | 


. organic, living chemical compounds, the reagents 


destroy the very body which it was proposed to 
examine and all that is obtained is the products 

That danger attends | 
FLUGEL’s book has not 


of its decomposition.’ 
Psycho-analysis. Mr. 


escaped it. 


It contains a chapter on Religion. This is the 
end of the chapter: ‘The conceptions which 
religion has formed as to the nature and working 
of the Universe have arisen as products of the 
human emotions, having no necessary counter- 
parts in the real world; much the same indeed in 
this respect as the inventions of the fairy stories | 
and imaginative games of childhood or the day- 
dreams, romances and novels of a later age. In 
adult life such phantasies must either be abandoned — 
or, if indulged in, recognised for what they are— 
productions of the mind which, apart from objec- 
tive evidence, have no valid claim upon reality. 
They may indeed guide us in our ideals and 
aspirations and so lead ultimately to the recon- 
struction of the outer world through our own 
efforts, but in themselves they must be held dis- 
tinct from the order of reality belonging to this. | 
outer world. Only so will Man achieve his full 
stature and be able to play that part in Nature’s 
scheme of things to which, in virtue of his intel- 
lectual powers and his moral aspirations, he appears 
to be entitled.’ 


That is the conclusion of Mr. FLUGEL’s study of | 
Religion and God. How has he arrived at it? 
Chiefly by a sweeping and not quite up-to-date 
employment of the Comparative Study of Religion. | 
He begins by taking Religion to be a reflexion of | 
men’s fears—a theory of the origin of Religion | 
which has almost disappeared. He proceeds by | 
an interpretation of the Gospels which sometimes : 
makes one shudder and sometimes makes one - 
smile. 
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We shudder when we read that the relation of 
Christ to His Mother was that of Attis to Cybele, 
of Tammuz to Ishtar, and that, to avoid evil, 
Christ kept Himself aloof from His Mother, just 
as ‘Attis unmans himself on discovering the in- 
cestuous nature of his affection.’ We smile when 
we read that the proof of His aloofness from His 
Mother, ‘and through her towards all women,’ is 
found in the words, ‘Woman, what have I to do 
with thee,’ spoken at the marriage in Cana. 


Many a Scottish minister of ability and conse- 
cration has died and been forgotten. Dr. John 
_ Hunter left behind him a son who was capable 
of telling the story of his father’s life. The bio- 
graphy of John Hunter, D.D., written by Canon 
Leslie Stannard. Hunter (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
12s. 6d. net), will be read with increasing interest 
to the end. 

Dr. John HUNTER was 
minister: his son is a Canon in the Church of 
England. The difference in ecclesiastical attach- 
ment is explained in the biography, but is no 
significant part of it. What is significant is the 
fact that it is the biography of one Christian 
minister written by another, and yet Jesus Christ 
has a quite unessential place in it. 


a Congregational 


Dr. Hunter did not need Christ. He came 
to God early in life, and he came directly. When 
well on in life he said, ‘Ever since I can re- 
member, God has been to me the one great reality 
of life’ He was able to hold communion with 
God, he was never able to hold communion with 
Christ. During his ministry in Glasgow a Confer- 
ence was held in Bradford on ‘The Indwelling 
Spirit and the Living Christ.’ Dr. HUNTER was 
present, and asked some questions. Writing 
afterwards to the /wdependent about these questions 
and the way in which they had been received, he 
said: ‘Mr. Herbert Stead was the only speaker 
who met my questions frankly and naturally and 


in the way I wanted them answered—by a state- 
ment, simple and most impressive, of his own 
experience. The personal and special manifesta- 
tion which Christ gave of Himself to Mr. Stead 
represents, I have no doubt, some real and pro- 
found experience in his private history, but it is 
an experience—at least, in the way he expressed 
it—of which I know absolutely nothing.’ And 
then he added: ‘Not at any time of my life 
have I been conscious of holding any com- 
munion with the living Christ as an experience 
separate and distinct from communion with the 
living God.’ 

The words ‘separate and distinct from com- 
munion with the living God’ may seem to deprive 
the confession of its point. But the biography 
clearly shows that they have no such importance. 
They are an unnecessary addition to the sentence. 
What Dr. HUNTER meant to say was that he had 
never had communion with Christ as Christ, his 
communion had always been with God as God. 
He had come to God directly in youth, he had 
been in direct fellowship with God throughout his 
manhood. 


Now it is to God that we all must come, and it 
is with God that we all must be. But can we 
come to God without first coming to Christ? Can 
we be conscious of God without being conscious 
of God in Christ ? 

Turn for a moment to another book. Turn to 
The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History, by 
the Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D. (James Clarke & Co. ; 
6s. net), and read this: ‘For the first Christians 
God was God as seen in Jesus. They could no 
longer think of God apart from Jesus. If the 
Jews were distinguished by their belief in one God 
and in one God as righteous will, the Christians 
were distinguished by their belief in God as God 
in Christ. Nor did they thereby cease to believe 
in one God. There is no trace in the New Testa- 
ment of any approach to a conception of two Gods 
—the absolute God and God in Christ. They 
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believed in one God (x Cor. viii. 6)—the one God | 
This God was the only true © 


they found in Jesus. 
God.’ 


The first Christians could not come to God 
It depends 
In New Testament times there 


without coming to Christ. Can we? 
on who we are. 
were among the Jews two classes, the righteous 
and the sinners. Some were, or held themselves 
to be, right with God. They did not need even to 
come to Him. Like the elder brother of the 


parable they had been with Him all the time. 


Others were sinners. They were wrong with 
God. And they knew that of themselves they 
could not get right with God. 
that same parable the younger son returns to 
his father. 
who take that as sufficient evidence that a man can 
return to God by making up his mind to do so 
are too numerous to name. 


It is true that in 


And the interpreters of the parable 


But there are two 
considerations. y 


Though Jesus seems to admit the claim of the 


righteous to be right with God, He never leaves | 


them until He has shown them that they are 
wrong. That is the first consideration. 


allow a sinner simply to return to God, He shows 
in all His direct teaching on the matter, and by 


the repeated declaration of His purpose in coming © 
into the world, that no man can come to God 


except by Him. 


Is it otherwise now? Are there men who are 
right with God from the beginning and remain 
right? And are there men who though not right 
from the beginning can simply arise and go to 
their Father? 
that he was right with God from the beginning. 
He says: ‘When I was a lad often I was deeply 
moved by the religious revival that swept over the 
north of Scotland and Ireland in 1859 and 1860.’ 


He came to God then. But he does seem to 


And the | 
second is that though in this parable He seems to | 


Dr. HUNTER would not have said | 


claim that when he came to God he came directly. 
Jesus Christ is not once referred to in connexion 
with his coming. Jesus Christ is made little of 
in all his subsequent life. ‘We can find no better 
way of approaching God than the way of the 
Hebrew prophets and poets—through man to 
God.’ Those are words of his in the very height 
of his popularity as a preacher. 


Two things are to be said. ‘One, that the experi- 
ence of Dr. John HUNTER was quite exceptional. 
In all revivals—and notably in the revival that is 
passing through Scotland at this very time—Jesus 
Christ is made much of. He is the way, the true 
and living way, the only way, to God. To ‘find | 
Christ’ is the expression that is constantly used, 


to ‘find God” never. 


The other thing is, that Dr. HunrTER went 
steadily out of Christianity into theism. In his | 
earliest ministry he challenged the Unitarians and 
gave a statement of his belief. He mentioned 
four facts that were to him fundamental. They — 
(2) The | 
Bible as a record of human experiences, inexplic-_ 
able save from the point ‘of view of the belief in | 
Divine revelations to human souls. (3) Jesus 
Christ as an historical personage, and as a real 
and living spresence known by a communion the 
most immediate and sacred. 


were: ‘(1) The consciousness of sin. 


(4) Personal spiritual 
experience.’ 


It is evident that the third of those facts is in- 
consistent with what he said at the Bradford Con- 
ference. It may be, however, that he does not 
here mean that he himself enjoyed this communion. 
But the point is that from that time Dr. HUNTER 
drew steadily nearer Unitarianism. In later years 
no one was more frequently invited to his pulpit 
than Stopford Brooke. He lectured for more 
than one session in Manchester College, Oxford. 
And the sorest disappointment of his life was when 
he missed an official and permanent position 
therei?: GG es 
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A STUDY OF JOHN XVI. 7-13. 


By THE REVEREND H. J. Flowers, B.A., B.D., FELLow or Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


It is astonishing how little commentaries and 
treatises on Johannine and New Testament theo- 
logy have to say upon these verses. Dr. E. F. 
Scott threw out a challenge in his book on the 
Fourth Gospel, by saying that the teaching upon 
the Holy Spirit was not an essential part of the 
Fourth Gospel and of the outlook of its author, 
but that it was practically a compromise between 
his own position and the orthodox attitude of the 
Church as a whole. Later writers seem to have 
been satisfied by simply contradicting that and 
leaving the question in the same position as before. 
But when they have written upon the subject of 
the Spirit, they have generally said far more upon 
the Spirit as a consoler, helper, advocate, Paraclete, 
bringing to the minds of Christians the things of 
Christ, occupying in the hearts of Christians the 
placé which Jesus occupied in the hearts of His 
disciples while He was on earth, than they have. 
done upon the question of the Spirit as a convicter. 
And, in a sense, the proportion is right, so long as 
the other aspect is not entirely forgotten. 

A good deal of the neglect springs from the fact 
that people have become quite obsessed with the 
idea that the Gospel of John is the Gospel of Love. 
‘The beloved disciple’ has been at the bottom of 
more than one misconception. Love does play a 
supreme part in this Gospel, but it is love which is 
often dangerously near to hate. It is a narrow 
love. It is love of the Brethren. One side of the 
Gospel certainly gives a great deal of support to 
those who claim that it is psychologically incon- 
ceivable that the man who wrote it should have 
been a ‘son of thunder,’ wishing to call down fire 
from heaven; and seeking for a. place of honour 
inthe Kingdom. But the other side of the Gospel 
is quite compatible with such an authorship. This 
does not mean that the author is necessarily the 
son of Zebedee; it only means that psychological 
compatibility or incompatibility can decide nothing 
either way. One man could have fled from 
Cerinthus, and yet said, ‘ Little children, love one 


another,’ just as one man could talk of the unity | 


of the Church in love, and yet be bitter against 
the world opposed to the Church. The author has 
lived long enough to see that the Church and the 
world are two entities in entire antithesis to each 
other. The world isa pretty bad place, given over 
to the evil one, beyond even the power of Christ 
for redemption. All Christ can do is to save 
people out of the world. He does not save the 
world. And yet, bad as it is, the worldvis still the 
object of God’s love, and to it He sends His son 
because of His love. Beneath the love of the 
brethren shown by the author, there is the surging 
passion of one who has been at grips with sin and 
knows its force. 

The name wapaxAyros is itself important. Much 
has been written upon the word, and the general 
conclusion seems to be that Hatch is right (Zssays 
in Biblical Greek, p. 82 f.) in saying, ‘The meaning 
which is thus established in Philo (z.e. court pleader, 
in the narrower sense of the term, and in the wider 
sense, “ helper” in general) must be held to be that 
which underlies its use by John. The meaning 
“‘consoler” or “comforter” is foreign to Philo, 
and is not required by any passage in St. John; it 
may, indeed, be supposed that ‘‘comforter” in its 
modern sense represents the form only and not the 
meaning of Confortator.” When we ask where 
John derived the name from, if we exclude the 
Babylonian origin of it, as advocated by Gunkel, 
which we probably should, we can point to Job 3374 
and to Philo. The reference in Job occurs in the 
speech of Elihu, and there the paraclete is brought 
in, in order to produce repentance, and so to 
redeem a man from going down into the pit. He 
is a special angelic being, a mediator, an inter- 
preter. Philo (Vita Mos. iii. 14) gives the reason 
why the High Priest in going into the Holy of 
Holies wore the symbol of the Logos: ‘for it was 
necessary that he who was consecrated to the 
Father of the world should employ as his inter- 
cessor (apdékAyros) the son who is most perfect in 
virtue (reAedraros THv dperyv vids) for both the 
forgiveness of sins and the supply of boundless 
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goods.’ Here the Paraclete is not a third person 
in the Godhead, but the same as the Son. We 
have the same kind of idea in 1 Jn 2!, where also 
the Paraclete is equated with Jesus Christ the 
righteous. But in the Gospel, the Paraclete is 
differentiated from the Son, and is sent by the Son 
from the Father, or by the Father in the name of 
the Son, and is spoken of in such a way that the 
Son cannot be zapdxAyros. The only doubtful 
passage in this respect is 141°, which seems to say, 
‘and I will give you another Paraclete,’ apparently 
teaching that there are two Paracletes, one plead- 
ing in heaven (that is the Son), and the other 
dealing with men on earth (that is the Holy Spirit). 
But that interpretation is by no means necessary. 
The Greek can quite justifiably mean ‘and I will 
give you another, Paraclete,’ thus reserving the 
name for the Holy Spirit, and giving a consistent 
doctrine in the Fourth Gospel, at any rate. Thus 
Jesus is not called Paraclete, but the Holy Spirit 
definitely is (1426). Moreover, the Paraclete is 
quite clearly a personality and not a mere function 
or influence, and apparently occupies the. third 
place in the Trinity. So much for the name. 

Now as to His function. He is sent to the 
Church because it is expedient for the Church to 
have Him. It isa remarkable fact that the Fourth 
Gospel makes Jesus say that the disciples will be 
in a better position when He is absent than they 
would be in if He remained with them, It is better 
that Jesus should depart and that they should have 
the Paraclete than that Jesus should remain with 
them and they should be without the Paraclete. 
Apparently John would have had no sympathy with 
the modern method of getting back to the historical 
Jesus to the exclusion of the Christ who was an 
abiding reality in the hearts of men. Why is it 
profitable for the disciples that Jesus should go 
away? John does not say, and to answer the 
question, we have to take into account the whole 
of his conception of Christianity. I see no reason 
for doubting that Jesus could have said something 
very like this. If He had any fore-knowledge at all 
of His death, and that He had, at least towards the 
end of His life, seems certain, it is also reasonable 
to suppose that He realized that His death would 
result in some benefit to His followers, though that 
benefit may not have had, at the time, exactly the 
same meaning to Him as it had, say, to Paul. We 
must also remember that the work of the Holy 
Spirit- had already had a place in the Gospel 


tradition. Mk 13! represents the disciples as being 
persecuted for believing in Jesus, and the Holy 
Spirit as being their helper and guide, their Para- 
clete, in the day of human judgment. For, though 
in the form we have it in Mark, there seem to 
be later elements reflecting the actual experiences 
of the Church under persecution, it may quite well 
be that the main idea of the presence and activity 
of the Spirit with the disciples actually came from 
Jesus. But the thought of John seems to demand. 
more than this. It seems to demand first that the 
Church should have arrived at the thought of the 
atoning significance of the death of Jesus, and of 
His sitting at the right hand of the Father. It also 
seems to be a plea for a wider conception of the 
nature of God. Until the Holy Spirit came, the 
Church could have no certainty of the continual 
activity of God in its life. The disciples at Pente- 
cost might have been made quite certain of this 
by the evidences of God’s power that day. Paul 
might have been made absolutely certain of the 
reality of the living Christ on his way to Damascus. 
But all the members of the Church were not like 
Paul, and they did not all have experiences similar 
to that of Pentecost. There might be some who 
were falling back into a truncated conception of 
Jesus, a mere earthly Jesus, who, like many people 
to-day, find it hard to believe in His abiding reality 
as a. vital personal force in their lives, and vainly 
strive to get back into an attitude of belief in and 
love for a man who died long ago. To these 
people, John brings a message that the very fact 
that Jesus left the Church is not only a sign of His 
greatness, but also a sign that they have given to 
them thereby a bigger conception of God. They 
have the Holy Spirit who could not have come had 
Jesus not departed. They have a God who is not 
far away, dwelling in far distances, but who shares 
with them the trials of their life. The Church saw 
the activities of the Spirit and were assured of the 
abiding presence of Christ before they arrived at 
the meaning of His death. In fact, it was just 
these experiences and this assurance that made 
them work back to the meaning of a death which 
could result inso much. But all this knowledge 
and experience must have been present in the 
minds of men before they could come to believe 
in the benefit of the departure of Jesus. They 
must have had the joy in the Holy Ghost and | 
faith in the resurrection before they could overcome 
the sorrow of the Cross. 
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The office of the Paraclete is twofold. He deals 
with the Church, and with the world through the 
Church. The world itself is unable to receive the 
Spirit, because it has not the spiritual insight and 
knowledge to recognize Him when He comes. It 
is only Christians who have that (141’). All the 
new experiences of the Church, and all the new 
knowledge of the meaning of God and Christ 
which the Church is to find, are directly due to 
the work of the Holy Spirit in His capacity as 
Paraclete. He will testify to them of Christ, He 
will constantly bring back to their memory the 
teaching and work of Jesus. He will be their 
constant prompter in the times when they are likely 
to forget what their Master had taught them. He 
will be with them: constantly in their researches 
into truth and in their efforts to break up new 
ground in the spreading of the Gospel. He is the 
final proof of the truth of that belief which makes 
the very life of the religious man; ‘the belief, 
namely, that God is constantly guiding, chastening, 
controlling, teaching men who desire to be 
obedient to His will. 

But the Paraclete has not only a work with 
Christians; He has also a work with the world. 
And here again He continues the work of Jesus. 
Just as when Jesus was here He judged and con- 
demned the world, not deliberately, but necessarily, 
simply because goodness cannot but be the con- 
demnation of evil, when they come face to face, so 
the Spirit will condemn the world when Jesus has 
departed. Jesus made men face up to the realities 
of life, and showed them that their valuations had 
been wrong. The Spirit will continue to make 
men face up to the realities, and will again put 
them in the wrong. And the Spirit will do so by 
keeping alive the meaning of Jesus, and through 
the Church, in whom the Spirit of Jesus is em- 
bodied. He will show the world its insane folly in 
rejecting Jesus and His standards, and in rejecting 
the valuation that the Church has put upon Jesus 
’ and upon life. And the realities which the world 
will have to face are those of sin, righteousness, and 
judgment. Sin is equated with dzsbe/ief in Jesus. 
By belief in Jesus, John may mean many things, 
and sometimes he seems to mean nothing more or 
less than assent to acreed. But here he means 
far more than that. He means the enthusiastic 
outgoing of faith to welcome and receive Christ. 
He means practically the most intense personal 
fidelity to Christ and to His standards of God, man 


and life. He means doing the work of Christ, 
fighting for the things that Christ fought for, putting 
faith into practice in a life of vital Godliness. In 
that sense, he says, and says rightly, that to dis- 
believe in Jesus is equivalent to sin. For it is 
essentially a moral thing. It is to reject goodness, 
vital because it is personalized, and to accept a 
standard lower and meaner. It is to reject God, 
because we have rejected the greatest manifestation 
of God we know, the face of God in the face of 
jesus, God dwelling in the life of the highest man 
we know. It is to reject the highest standard of 
life, the negating of our own desires because we 
have allowed all things to come under the direction 
of God. The Spirit will convict men because He 
will show them all that was involved for God and 
morals in the crucifixion. He will convict them 
until the end of time by showing them all that is 
involved in the rejection of Christ. 

The Spirit will also convict the world in respect 
of righteousness, because Christ goes away and the 
disciples see. Him no.more. Just as He shows 
that the rejection of Christ is a proof of the world’s 
sin, so He shows them that the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ are a proof of His righteousness. 
For at the back of the idea of ‘going away,’ there 
is first of all the idea of rising again. By both 
of these facts, Jesus proves that He was what He 
claimed to be, the messenger of God to men, the 
conqueror of death and the grave and all their 
perils, the final authority for the lives of men. He 
proves that He is not dead but alive, still capable 
of dealing with men, coming into their lives and 
making them give Him an answer. He proves that 
He was crucified without a cause. He was not 
a criminal, but the Son of God. The fact that 
Jesus can ascend to the Father is the vindication 
of His whole plan of life and His entire attitude 
to goodness. 

The Spirit will also convict the world in respect 
of judgment, because the prince of this world has 
been judged. The very coming of Christ into the 
world was a condemnation of the world. Just as 
darkness vanishes when the light comes, so sin 
cannot live in the presence of goodness. It must 
either slay itself, or be shown up clearly for what 
it is. Jesus does not judge: the world is judged 
simply because Jesus is in it. And, in the same 
way, the Spirit, because of His living presence in 
Christians and the Church, is an abiding proof of 
the reality of the victory of Christ, because Christ 
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rose from the dead. The devil did his best against 
Christ, and was beaten. He is for ever playing 
the part of one condemned. 

These three, then, are the works of the Para- 
clete in the world. They are not successive 
stages. They are simply three ways of express- 
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ing the same thing, three roads of reaching the 
same goal. They are the ways in which the 
Church, the fellowship of the children of God, 
bears witness, through the Spirit (or the Spirit 
through the Church), to the undying reality of 
Christ. 


ap: 


ProtocBuke. 


By THE REVEREND VINCENT Taytor, B.D., PH.D., KEIGHLEY. 


B. H. STREETER’s extremely interesting suggestion 
in the October number of Zhe Hibbert Journal 
(1921), that the Third Gospel was preceded by an 
earlier edition (Proto-Luke or QL), which prob- 
ably was itself the work of St. Luke, is a theory 
which calls for serious consideration. , In certain 
respects Streeter has followed in the footsteps of 
such scholars as Feine, Joh. Weiss, V. H. Stanton, 
and J. Vernon Bartlet. What is distinctive in his 
theory is the suggestion that Proto-Luke was 
practically a complete gospel, compiled about 
60 A.D. at Ceesarea, and was the framework into 
which the ‘Markan Sections’ were afterwards 
fitted to form our present Third Gospel. 

It is no part of the present article to discuss the 
theory in detail. To do that careful and extensive 
research must be undertaken upon the Gospel as 
a whole. What I should like to attempt is to test 
the theory by examining the Passion-Narrative in 
Lk 22!~2411, Streeter would claim this section 
as apart of Proto-Luke. He says that it ‘looks 
more like an originally independent version of the 
story enriched by certain additions from St. Mark 
than like a modification of Mark’s version.’ It is 
obvious that, if Streeter’s theory can be sustained, 
we have in the Third Gospel a Passion Story 
which must be traced back within St. Paul’s 
lifetime. 

It has, of course, long been recognized that in 
his Passion-Narrative the author sits much less 
closely to St. Mark than he does in such passages 
as Lk 4Pl-44 512619 84-959 J 815-48 1929-2 218, 

[Sir John Hawkins has pointed out that the 
Passion-Narrative, although only two-fifths the 
length of the passages just cited, contains twice as 
much ‘peculiar’ matter. On the other hand, the 
Passion-Narrative, as compared with the earlier 


sections, has only half the percentage of verbal 
correspondence with St. Mark; the percentage is 
27 as compared with 53.  ‘Transpositions of 
material, moreover, occur four times as freely as in 
the earlier passages. | 

Such is the relationship that F. C. Burkitt was 
led to deny that Luke’s account of the Passion 
was based upon St. Mark at all, and to affirm: that 
it was drawn from that source containing the say- 
ings of Jesus which is commonly known as Q. If 
Streeter is right, we must agree with Burkitt’s 
negative conclusion, but we must differ from him 
in finding the source of Lk »22!4-24!! not in Q 
but in Proto-Luke (QL). 

In spite of the great value of Sir John Hawkins’ 
analysis of Luke’s Passion-Narrative, it may be 
doubted if even in his statement we have the full 
facts of the case. Sir John says that in St. Luke’s 
story out of 1906 words! 507 (about 27 per cent.) 
are found wholly or partly in St. Mark. But the 
question we must ask is, How many of these 507 
words may reasonably be supposed to depend on 
St. Mark’s Gospel? Obviously the number is 
capable of considerable reduction. Different 
writers may coincide in using the same word, or 
the same phrase might be supplied independently 
to each by the character of the incident or saying 
quoted. Agreement does not always mean de- 
pendence on one side or the other. 

Reviewing the Lukan Passion-Narrative in the 
light of these principles, I have been able to mark 
228 words only, as being probably dependent upon 
words in the Second Gospel. Of these 88 occur 
in two narratives—those of Peter’s Denial and the 
Burial of Jesus—the remaining 140 being distributed 
throughout the section in fifteen verses and half- 
verses. If we use the shorter Westcott and Hort 
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text, this means that the percentage of words. 
‘dependent on St. Mark is only about 12°3 per cent. | 


‘This percentage’ is admittedly small, but the 


nature of the evidence is such that there can be | 


no question that St. Mark really is used as a 
source. 

But in what sense?. That is the important 
question. Is St. Mark used as a fundamental 
source, or only as a secondary source? Streeter’s 
‘contention is, of course, the latter, and it must be 
confessed that we have been so much obsessed 
with the undoubted fact that in so large a part of 
his Gospel St. Luke has used St. Mark as a 
primary source, that we have tended to neglect 
the possibility that in the Passion- NETH the 
opposite is true. 

In order to see how the Markan Source is used, 
I will give a list of those passages in Lk 2214-241) 
which show clear signs of dependence upon the 
Second Gospel.’ 


No. of words | 
; Ss or parts. ‘of’ 
| Passages in St. Luke’s Passion-Narrative words »..in 
which have been taken from the Lk. which | 
Markan Source. are parallel | 
. to those in | 
| . Mk. 

a ee ee 
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Zeimlle 2224 : : 3 ‘ 3 13 53 35, 10 | 
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In this list I have not felt it possible to include 
the section giving the Trial before the High Priest, 
or, to speak more accurately (since the High 
Priest is not mentioned), the Trial before the 
Chief Priests and Scribes. Although the percent- 
age of words in common with St. Mark is fairly 
high (it is 35 per cent.),no phrase seems sufficiently 
distinctive to show dependence. Moreover, the 
difference in the time to which the incident is 
assigned (the morning) as well as the ‘movement’ 


| of pendants and touches. 


“more than this. 


of the section itself, seem to show that the passage 
is independent of St. Mark. Nor have I felt able 
to include the Resurrection-Narrative of Lk 241-1, 
with the exception of v.!%, But even if these 
two sections need to be added to the above list, 
as well as a few isolated words and phrases in 
other sections, the argument of the present article 
would not seriously be altered. 

A careful study of the passages included in the 
list suggests that the Markan Source is secondary, 
not primary, in the Lukan Passion Story; the 
Markan passages seem’ to be additions to an 
already existing narrative. The most telling con- 
sideration is not’ merely the small amount of 
Markan phraseology, though this is important, but 
the nature of tts distribution. It appears in strips, 
in the main-in single verses and half-verses. With 
the exception of Peter’s Denial and the Burial 
Story, Markan ‘material nowhere enters deeply 
into the structure of the narrative; it is a question 
Large stretches, as, for 
instance, the Trial before Pilate and the Account 
of the Crucifixion, contain no more than a few 
Markan sprinklings. Moreover, in many cases the 
Markan passage leaves upon the mind the distinct 
impression of being an addition or insertion. As 
examples of this, I would point to 23% 22>. 34b. 88. 44 
49 and 241%. Of these the clearest instances are 
23°8 (the Superscription passage) and 234 (the 
Miraculous Darkness and the Rending of the 
Temple -Veil).—-In the other cases one would not 
like to press what may after all be a subjective 
impression, but in 238-44 we have something 
The words interrupt what appears 
to be a well-planned passage. After speaking of 
the crucifying, Luke turns to describe the different 
classes of spectators. First he mentions the people 
as a whole: ‘And the people stood beholding.’ 
Then he describes the rulers and what they say 
(v.25), then the soldiers and their words (v.°*), then 
the malefactors (vv.?9"), Finally, after the death of 
Jesus, we have the reference to the centurion and 
his words: ‘Certainly this was a righteous man’ 
(v.47), and the picture of the multitudes (v.*) 
smiting their breasts, 

This passage is a carefully articulated whole, a 
product of conscious art. But in the Gospel as 
we have it now the section is broken at two 
points, at v.°8, where the reference to the super- 
scription ‘is thrust’ in, and at v.44", where we have 
the account of two‘ wonders,’ the Darkness and 
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the Rending of the Veil. That both passages are 
also taken from St. Mark suggests the view that 
they are additions to St. Luke’s earlier and in- 
dependent narrative. This suggestion is further 
strengthened by the fact that Lk 23*% is a com- 
posite passage; that is to say, it is made up of 
two different parts, the Darkness and the Rending, 
which appear separately in St. Mark. As a matter 
of fact, in St. Mark the reference to the Rending 
Jollows the description of the Death. It is surely 
easier to suppose that the two ‘ wonders’ have 
been brought together and fitted into an already 
existing narrative, than it is to think that they have 
been connected first of all and then made a kind 
of foundation upon which the Lukan account of 
the Crucifixion is built. It should further be 
observed that with the omission of Lk 2244f the 
dying cry of Jesus follows immediately upon His 
last words to the Penitent Thief, ‘To-day thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise’—a dramatic connexion, 
which, if our contention is sound, it may have been 
the original intention of St. Luke to suggest. 

In conclusion, attention must be called to the 
twelve instances of ‘displacement’ or variation of 
order in St. Luke’s Passion-Narrative when com- 
pared with that of St. Mark. No less than half of 
them appear in our list. I suggest that they are 
due to the expansion of Proto-Luke by Markan 
additions. If so, we have in this fact a clue to 
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St. Luke’s procedure. His own Passion-Narrative 
already exists in writing when he reads the Markan 
account for the first time. He sees no reason to 
replace his own record by that of St. Mark, but is 
willing to enrich his narrative by certain additions 
from that work. That, in certain cases, ‘ dis- 
placements’ are caused is only what antecedently 
we might expect. 

So far, then, as the Passion-Narrative is con- 
cerned, the facts give strong support to Canon 
Streeter’s theory. As we have said, the whole 
Gospel needs to be examined before anything like 
a final conclusion can be reached. Meantime it 
is enough to say that so far as the Passion- 
Narrative is concerned, the evidence points to a 
Lukan writing which is earlier than St. Mark’s 
Gospel. Clearly, Lukan ‘stock’ is rising! 


Note.—Since-writing the above, I have observed 
that, with the exception of the first two items, the 
list of Markan additions to St. Luke’s Passion- 
Narrative follows the exact order in which these 
passages occur in St. Mark’s Gospel. This feature, 
which is in line with St. Luke’s treatment of the 
Second Gospel elsewhere, seems to offer some 
degree of confirmation to the argument. St. Luke 
appears to have added the Markan passages one 
by one in the same order in which they occurred 
in his source. 


Riterature. 


EDWARD CAIRD. 


Str Henry Jongs and Professor J. H. Muirhead 
have together written Zhe Life and Philosophy of 
Ldward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.A.(Maclehose; 
25s. net). They do not tell us how they divided 
the task between them. It seems sometimes as if 
Sir Henry Jones had written the text and Professor 
Muirhead the footnotes; but probably Professor 
Muirhead had a larger share than that. 
case it is a well-written book. 

Edward Caird was born in Greenock on the 23rd 
day of March, 1835, the fifth of seven sons, six of 
whom lived till they were more than seventy years 
of age. Four of them took to making money, and 
made it. John (the eldest) and Edward took to 
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making men, and made them. John was a 
preacher, Edward a professor. The preacher could 
not teach and the teacher could not preach. But 
both succeeded in their high ambition. John was 
minister of Errol in Perthshire. He soon became 
known throughout Scotland as a preacher. So 
his biographers tell us. But go to Errol and you 
hear another story. The! church was not well 
filled (it was soon after the Disruption). Some 
one proposed that a curtain should be drawn 
across the middle. ‘Na, na,’ said the beadle, 
‘just bide a wee till we get a mair pop’lar preacher.’ 

Edward too had thoughts of entering the minis- 
try of the Church of Scotland. The discovery 
that he could not preach is given as his reason for 
turning to teaching. It is evident, however, that 
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he was already out of touch with orthodox theo- 
logy. - And no wonder, if all the professors taught 
as the Professor of Church History did. His 
name was George Buist. ‘ According to Caird, he 
began his lectures on Church History with the 
Creation and ended them with Og, King of Bashan, 
the scriptural record of whose height which was 
“like the height of the cedars” did not satisfy the 
Professor. He told his students that his “ stature 
was so large that while his feet were in the torrid 
zone and his body in the temperate, eternal snows 
rested on his head.”’ 

Caird went up to Glasgow University. Then 

_ with the Snell exhibition he proceeded to Balliol 
College, Oxford; became tutor there; was elected 
to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, where 
his brother John was to be the Principal; lectured 
for twenty-seven years in Glasgow; and then (per- 
haps when the end was too near) was appointed 
Jowett’s successor as Master of Balliol; and died 
in Oxford on the rst day of November, 1908. 
_- Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, one of Caird’s pupils, 
speaking of him before the British Academy, made 
the startling remark that ‘he seemed almost a 
perfect character.’, ‘He refers more particularly,’ 
the biographers tell us, ‘to the width of his sym- 
pathy, his gentleness and modesty. Something of 
the great beauty of his character was felt even by 
some rather crude members of the circle. They 
found him absolutely simple, unassuming and un- 
obtrusive, with a natural reverence in him towards 
all human beings. His whole nature lay open 
before them, like a flower passive to wind and rain 
as well as sunshine, protected by nothing except 
its own quiet nobility.’ 

Not much has to be said after that. But this 
addition will not be anti-climax—it is the prayer 
with which he opened his class every morning: 
‘Almighty and Everlasting God, in Whom we 
live and move and have our being, Who hast 
created us for Thyself, so that we can find rest 
only in Thee: Grant unto us purity of heart and 
strength of purpose, so that no selfish passion may 
hinder us from knowing Thy Will, no weakness 
from doing it; but in Thy light may we see light 
clearly, and in Thy service find perfect freedom.’ 


EAST AFRICA. 


The Rev. John Roscoe is a well-known and 
notable anthropologist. His new book, Zwenty- 


five Years in East Africa (Cambridge: at the 
University Press; 25s. net), is itself evidence 
enough. But all men are not interested in anthro- 
pology. So. he varies his science with reminis- 
cence. And it is hard to say when he is most 
pleasant, in the strictly scientific descriptions of 
the natives’ customs or in the comfortably care- 
less descriptions of his own adventures. 

Is it necessary to say that he writes well? We 
ought to know that by this time. He has most to 
say: of the inhabitants of Uganda, and of that 
Uganda king called Mwanga, the feckless son of 
Mutesa. Feckless as he was, he insisted on the 
ceremonies. ‘Before his Majesty arrived, a num- 
ber of pages were sent according to etiquette to 
announce his coming. These youths came one 
after the other in quick succession ; the first was 
despatched when the king left the royal enclosure, 
and as soon as he was well off, a second was sent, 
and so on, boys being sent every few yards. They 
ran to my house and then returned to their master, 
thus keeping up a stream of youths running back- 
wards and forwards until the king reached the 
house. When the first messenger reached me, he 
knelt down and said: ‘‘ The: king has sent me to 
ask how you are; he is on the way”; to which 
the reply was: “I am well, how is he? go and tell 
him I am well and waiting for him”; this had to 
be repeated as each page came. The fashion at 
the time was to wear white cotton knee-breeches, 
with a sheet of calico three yards square tied by 
two ends round the neck and the other two corners 
round the waist and loose in the middle. This 
white flowing garment filled with wind as the pages 
ran, and looked most imposing, like a white 
balloon, adding to the glory of the procession which 
came along at a good pace, the king sitting upon 
the shoulders of one of his bearers, with attendants 
upon each side; while peasants and other folk 
made way for the royal party, some kneeling by 
the road side to greet the king as he passed, others 
running into gardens or down side roads for fear of 
being roughly handled by the guard, and flutes 
were played in front by some of the pages, making 
marching music for the procession.’ 

We learn something of the pastoral peoples. We 
learn that ‘dutiful obedience from a wife was 
expected by her husband ; if any woman used un- 
becoming language to her husband, she laid her- 
self open to trial in the public court. Should she 
be proved to be of a quarrelsome turn, the court 
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sentenced her to be taken to a priest who lived on 


the shore of a particular lake, because she was | ; 
“(F) Polemics against the Karaites and other 


considered to be suffering from a physical com- 
plaint. The priest treated the woman. medically ; 


to cure her disease she was given a purgative and } 
an emetic, and when these had operated, she was | 


washed in the lake, and sent home to her husband, 
a chastened and humbled wife.’ 


SAADIA GAON. 


‘Professor Morris Loeb of New York, the dis- 
tinguished chemist, scholar, and public worker, 
who died on October 8, 1912, by his last) will 
and testament, created a fund under the following 
terms: “I give and bequeath to. the Jewish 
Publication Society of America the sum often 
thousand dollars as a permanent fund, the income 
of which alone shall, from time to time, be utilized 
for and applied to the preparation and publication 
of a scholarly work devoted to the interests of 
Judaism.”’ z 

The first volume issued under this fund is an 
account of Saadia Gaon: His Life and. Work, by 
Henry Malter, Ph.D., Professor ‘of Rabbinical 
Literature at the Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning (Philadelphia: Jewish Publish- 
ing Society of America ; $3.50). » 

Throughout their history the Jews have had 
teachers, called in succession Elders, Prophets, 
Men of the Great Synod, Tannaim, Amoraim, 
Saboraim, Geonim. The greatest Gaon of all the 
Geonim was Saadia Al-Fayyumi. The date of his. 
birth is uncertain. Quite recent discoveries among 
the Genizah material, made by Dr. J. Mann, have 
appeared to fixit at 882 a.D, Dr. Malter, however, 
doubts their value. He still adheres to the tradi- 
tional year, 892. Saadia was born in the village 
of Dilaz in the district of Fayyum, Upper Egypt. 

His literary output was enormous. Professor 
Malter divides it into six parts : 


‘(A) Hebrew philology (comprising grammar, lexico- 
graphy, and exegesis) ; 

‘(B) Liturgy (including poetics in general),; 

‘(C) Aalakah in its manifold ramifications (cover- 
ing the various branches of the Jewish 
religious and civil law) ; 

‘(D) Calendar and chronology (largely contro- 
versial) ; 

‘(E) Philosophy (especially the philosophy of re- 


| branches of medizeval science.’ 


ligion and ‘embracing the author’s systems 
of ethics and psychology) 5 


‘opponents of traditional Judaism (of diversi- 
fied content and written at various periods 
of the author’s life).’ 


Of all that activity one work alone is known to 
most Jews.and one work alone to’ Christians. It 
is his translation of the Old Testament into Arabic. 
‘His translation of the entire’ Bible [ze Old 
Testament] into Arabic,’ says Dr. Malter, ‘the 
first to be made directly from the original (Maso- 
retic) text, ushered in a new epoch in the history . 
of civilization in general and of the! Jews in parti- 
cular. As the Septuagint’ in ancient times was 


| instrumental in blending. Greek and Jewish 


thought into what is known as, Hellenism, sub- 
sequently giving rise to the Christian religion ; 
and as Mendelssohn’s German:translation of the 


| Bible in recent times introduced the new literary 
| era of modern Jewry; ‘so Saadia’s Arabic trans- 
lation and his interpretation of the Scriptures, 


paved the way for the: glorious Spanish-Arabic 


| period during which the Jews again became the 


mediators between the Orient and the Occident, 
and themselves made original contributions to all 
Saadia’s has been 
the standard Arabic translation for Arabic-speaking 
Jews and for Arabic-studying Christians down to 
the present day. 

But it is a curious translation. Saadia understood 
his business to be to make the Old Testament 
intelligible to his contemporaries, so he turned his 
translation into an interpretation. And wherever 
he came upon anything that might offend, he 
removed the offence. The anthropomorphisms of 
Genesis and elsewhere disappear in Saadia. 

Professor Malter isa scholar. This is a scholar’s 
book. It is divided into three parts—Life, Works, 
and Bibliography—and each part is well done. 
The Bibliography occupies 114 pages. 


LANGUAGE. 


We once heard a man say that the keenest 
intellectual enjoyment he ever experienced was in 
the reading of Trench’s Study of Words. He 
was, of course, a student of words. And to the 
student of words, words have a life and growth 
and wonder of their own. 
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Professor Otto Jespersen is a student of words. 
His book on Language, its Nature, Development 
and Origin (Allen & Unwin; 18s. net) is the book 
of an enthusiast, and will recall to that other en- 
thusiast something of the joy he found in Trench. 
Professor Jespersen belongs to the University of 
Copenhagen. Presumably he wrote his book first 
in Danish, and after that in English. But he has 
no purpose of teaching us to speak either Danish 
or English. Often he discusses Danish words, but 
it is the words, themselves he is concerned with. 
That includes, of course, their place in sentences, 
but at that he leaves it. 

One chapter, of exceeding interest to the reader 
of the English Bible, is entitled ‘Shiftings of 
Meanings.’ Read this: ‘Changes in the meaning 
of words are often so gradual that one cannot 
detect the different steps of the process, and 
changes of this sort, like the corresponding changes 
in the sounds of words, are to be ascribed quite as 
much to people already acquainted with the lan- 
guage as to the new generation. As examples we 
may mention the laxity that has changed the mean- 
ing of soon, which in OE. meant “at once,” and 
in the same way of presently, originally ‘“‘at present, 
now,” and of the old anon, Dinner comes from 
OF. dismer, which is the infinitive of the verb 
which in other forms was desjeum, whence modern 
French déjeune (Lat. desjejunare); it thus meant 
“breakfast,” but the hour of the meal thus termed 
was gradually shifted in the course of centuries, so 
that now we may have dinner twelve hours after 
breakfast. When picture, which originally meant 
“painting,” came to be applied to drawings, 
photographs and other images; when Zard came 
to be used as an epithet not only of huts and 
stones, etc., but of words and labour; when /azr, 
besides the old sense of ‘ beautiful,” acquired 
those of “blond” and “morally just”; when 
meat, from meaning all kinds of food (as in szweet- 
meats, meat and drink), came to be restricted prac- 
tically to one kind of food (butcher’s meat): when 
“the verb grow, which at first was used only of 
plants, came to be used of animals, hairs, nails, 
feelings, etc., and, instead of implying always 
increase, might even be combined with such a 
predicative as smaller and smaller; when pretty, 
from the meaning ‘“‘skilful, ingenious,” came to be 
a general epithet of approval (cf. the modern 
American, @ cunning child =“ sweet”), and, besides 
meaning good-looking, became an adverb of degree, 
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as in pretty bad: neither these nor countless similar 
shiftings need be ascribed to any influence on the 
part of the learners of English; they can easily be 
accounted for as the product of innumerable small 
extensions and restrictions on the part of the users 
of the language after they have once acquired it. 

‘But along with changes of this sort we have 
others that have come about with a leap, and in 
which it is impossible to find intermediate stages 
between two seemingly heterogeneous meanings, 
as when dead, from meaning a “prayer,” comes to 
mean ‘‘a perforated ball of glass or amber.” In 
these cases the change is occasioned by certain 
connexions, where the whole sense can only be 
taken in one way, but the syntactical construction 
admits of various interpretations, so that an am- 
biguity at one point gives occasion for a new con- 
ception of the meaning of the word. The phrase 
to count your beads originally meant “to count 
your prayers,” but because the prayers were 
reckoned by little balls, the word deads came to be 
transferred to these objects, and lost its original 
sense. It seems clear that this misapprehension 
could not take place in the brains of those who 
had already associated the word with the original 
signification, while it was quite natural on the part 
of children who heard and understood the phrase 
as a whole, but unconsciously analyzed it differ- 
ently from the previous generation.’ 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 


Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D., 
sat down, many years ago, to the task of inter- 
preting three books of the Bible. He had just 
completed the task when he died, on June 21, 
1g21. The three books are Job, Ecclesiastes, and 
The Song of Solomon. Two of the volumes have 
already been received and reviewed. The third, 
seen through the press by his widow, is just 
published. The title is, Ze Song of Songs, being 
a Collection of Love Songs of Ancient Palestine : 
a New Translation, based on a Revised Text ; 
together with the Origin, Growth, and Interpreta- 
tion of the Songs (Lippincott; 12s. 6d. net). The 
three volumes make a uniform and attractive set. 
If the author is original and painstaking, so also 
are his publishers. 

The Song of Solomon, then, is a collection of 
Hebrew folk songs. Solomon had nothing to do 
with them. His name is, with two trifling excep-. 
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tions, not to be found (except by later insertion) 
in, them. The exceptions are a conventional 
phrase, ‘the curtains of Solomon’ (for curtains of 
rich texture), and a topical allusion to one of 
Solomon’s vineyards. One and all (there are 
three-and-twenty in all) the songs are love songs, 
first composed and sung, especially at harvest 
festivals, by unknown bards, and afterwards 
gathered together by an equally unknown editor. 
In his Introduction Dr. Jastrow gives us the 
history of the interpretation of the book in Jewish 
and in Christian hands, and sweeps it all away. 
There is neither allegory nor prophecy here. 
There is simply and solely the love of man and 
woman. 

Professor Jastrow forms a new text, based on 
Rothstein, and makes a new translation. Take an 
example. It is called: 


THE PowWER oF LOVE. 


Place me as a seal upon thy heart, 

As a seal upon thy arm; 

For love is strong as death, 

Firm as the grave. 

The darts of passion are darts of fire— 
Furious flames 

Many waters cannot quench, 

Nor streams devour. 

If a man were to give all (his) substance, 
It would be as nought. 


THE STAGES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Psychologists and even physiologists are occu- 
pied at present with sex problems. And conse- 
quently they confine their attention to youth. 
Mr. J. Lionel Tayler, M.R.C.S., London Uni- 
versity Extension and Tutorial Class Lecturer in 
Biology and Sociology, covers the whole of life in 
his book on Zhe Stages of Human Life (Murray ; 
18s. net). 

Mr. Tayler is a doctor, and as a doctor he 
writes. He has a sense.of responsibility ; he has 
sufficient practical. experience. His chapters on 
Adolescence, where the sex problems come in for 
discussion, are models of sense and reticence. 
But he is just as profitable and even more refresh- 
ing in his chapters on childhood, middle age, and 
old age. He gives information, he gives advice; 
he illustrates both his information and advice out 


of a wide range of reading and a literary skill in 
selecting which are rare in doctors. He knows 
the Bible. He finds the dawn of modesty in the 
story of the Fall. He declares that the ‘Bible 
particularly, among other ancient books, is a more 
than usually good record of a change from the 
wilder animal life of the boy and girl to the more 
spiritual life of the adolescent ; hence its uplifting 
character.’ And he gives examples. 

Perhaps the most instructive of all the chapters 
is that on middle life. ‘Isat in a bus recently, 
and was in the company for more than half an hour 
of a man and woman who had kept the freshness 
of sex. The man might have been a young fifty, 
the woman almost any age from twenty-five to 
forty ; I suspect she was older than she looked ; 
perhaps as old as the man, but the freshness of 
her womanhood was scarcely dimmed, if she was, 
while her sex charm had deepened. Intellectually, 
one might be quite safe in saying that there was 
nothing remarkable in either of them. About the 
man was an easy strength and confidence which 
his height, moderate massiveness, and length of 
limb enabled him easily to maintain; about the 
woman, some three or four inches shorter, there 
was a grace, a subtlety of movement, a confidence 
in this man’s strength which were perfectly natural, 
and as pleasing as they were natural. The woman ~ 
was simply herself, no cosmetics, no conspicuous 
jewellery, no furs nor impressive cloaks, nor im- 
posing nor startling umbrella nor handbag, and 
yet her dress was not unfashionable, indeed the 
fashion of the moment. was used to strengthen 
rather than detract from her own characteristics, 
but there was no feeling of a studied effect. One 
might easily have said that the impression would 
have been one of inconspicuousness, and could 
not have been that of distinction, because there 
was nothing observable that revealed individuality. 
Her features, too, were not in the least striking 
either in a smaller prettiness, a quiet or vivacious. 
beauty, or in a bolder handsomeness. Her front 
teeth were inclined to project, a defect which made 
the form or lines of the face fail in both profile and 
full views. As far as one could see she had no. 
more advantages of mind or body than millions. 
of women possess. She had one not unusual 
point in her favour: her limbs were not of that 
heavy order that makes grace of movement and 
posture almost impossible. This is, I think, a 
scrupulously fair picture, and yet she was markedly 
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unusual in this, that she was a full-grown woman 
of the world who still kept, and had even increased, 
the charm of her sex. 

‘Women came into the bus and went out of it, 
and one seemed suddenly conscious of their 
woodenness ; they looked and spoke in a common- 
place way, their movements were dragged and 
ungainly. Subconsciously other men and women 
turned to these two and watched them; they 
were sO young, so satisfying, as compared with the 
rest. They had the joy, the richness of sex com- 
panionship, so vividly. One might have said they 
had successfully cultivated this, but it was rather 
a growth than a culture. Yet they were not in- 
tellectual or unusual in anything but this. It was 
a kind of innocent, not black, magic that made 
life real life to them. Life full and complete, 
unjaded and unforced.’ 


UNAMUNO, 


Is the name unfamiliar? Then the greater 
shame. No English name or book is unfamiliar 
to Miguel de Unamuno. No, nor Scottish. ‘It 
was in his hbrary at Salamanca that he once 
explained to an Englishman the meaning of a 
particular Scotticism in Robert Burns; and it was 
there that he congratulated another Englishman 
on his having read Rural Rides, “the hall-mark,” 
he said, ‘“‘of the man of letters who is no mere 
man of letters, but also a man.”’ 

Salvador de Madariaga, who writes an intro- 
ductory essay to the translation (admirably made 
by J. E. Crawford Flitch, M.A.) of Zhe Tragic 
Sense of Life in Men and in Peoples (Macmillan ; 
17s. net), says: ‘Miguel de Unamuno is to-day 
the greatest literary figure of Spain. Baroja may 
surpass him in variety of external experience, 
Azorin in delicate art, Ortega y Gasset in philo- 
sophical subtlety, Ayala in intellectual elegance, 
Valle Inclan in rhythmical grace. Even in vitality 
he may have to yield the first place to that over- 
whelming athlete of literature, Blasco Ibdnez. 
But Unamuno is head and shoulders above them 
all in the highness of his purpose and in the 
earnestness and loyalty with which, Quixote-like, 
he has served all through his life his unattainable 
Dulcinea.’ 

Unamuno, writes poetry and prose, fiction and 
fact.: This is counted his best book, and it is 
earnest advocacy of one idea—the idea of personal 
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existence. One might carelessly call it a protest 
against the doctrine of annihilation. Certainly the 
one thing that is hateful and horrible to Unamuno 
is personal extinction. But the power lies in the 
affirmation, not the denial. It is the affirmation of 
personality that is the aim of the book. If the 
person, the ‘ Ego,’ I, is what Unamuno believes it 
to be, then it cannot die. That is why the thought 
of non-existence is so distasteful. ‘For myself I 
can say that as a youth, and even as a child, I 
remained unmoved when shown the most moving 
pictures of hell, for even then nothing appeared 
to me quite so horrible as nothingness itself. It 
was a furious hunger of being that possessed me, 
an appetite for divinity, as one of our ascetics has 
put it,’ 

Now this is all a matter of feeling; reason does 
not go with it. And there it is that we come upon 
the tragic sense of life and the title of the book. 
‘We have arrived at the bottom of the abyss, at 
the irreconcilable conflict between reason and 
vital feeling. And having arrived here, I have 
told you that it is necessary to accept the conflict 
as such and to live by it.’ 

It is an amazing book, half bewildering, half 
enlightening. The writer’s confidence is boundless, 
and it is confidence in himself. First in his per- 
sonality, next in his prescience. He is a Roman 
Catholic, of course, and he is ready to prove that 
the Church he belongs to is as infallible as he is, 
and he as infallible as the Church. ‘The Church 
defends life. It stood up against Galileo, and it 
did right; for his discovery, in its inception and 
until it became assimilated to the general body of 
human knowledge, tended to shatter the anthropo- 
morphic belief that the universe was created for 
man. It opposed Darwin, and it did right, for 
Darwinism tends to shatter our belief that man is 
an exceptional animal, created expressly to be 
eternalized. And lastly, Pius IX., the first pontiff 
to be proclaimed infallible, declared that he was 
irreconcilable with the so-called modern civiliza- 
tion. And he did right.’ 

But Ze is not infallible. He quotes from writers 
in all languages, and especially in English, till you 
gasp with astonishment. But he quotes once too 
often. For after the quotation he adds: ‘Thus, 
in one of his’ sermons, spoke the great Uni- 
tarian preacher Phillips Brooks, late Bishop of 
Massachusetts.’ 
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In A Travel Book for Juniors (Abingdon Press ; 
$1.25 net), Dick’s father takes Dick through the 
Holy Land. And as they talk together by the 
way, the author of the book, Helen Patten Hanson, 
takes down the conversation. So other boys are 
able to travel along with Dick, to their nearly equal 
enjoyment. 


A volume on The Foundations of 4tsthetics has 
been published by Messrs. Allen & Unwin (7s. 6d. 
net). It is a volume which will please the lover of 
the beautiful, however its discussion of the various 
definitions of A%sthetics appeals to him. There 
are three authors—C. K. Ogden, M.A.; I. A. 
Richards, M.A.; and James Wood, M.A. And 
how they were able to agree on the issue of so 
unique a book is a mystery which the long and 
necessary preface does nothing to solve, 

In the history of A%sthetics sixteen definitions 
of Beauty have been offered—sixteen that are 
worth considering. They are considered one by 
one, and they are happily illustrated by the repro- 
duction of some famous picture. They are con- 
sidered one by one and rejected, till the last is 
reached. The last is accepted. For ‘if the word 
“Beauty” is to be used consistently in some one 
field, the definition in terms of Equilibrium is 
most worthy of consideration.’ - 

Yes, equilibrium—that is the word which best 
expresses the eesthetic experiences of artists and of 
critics. Itcomes from Confucius. Inthe Confucian 
treatise called the Chung Yung this is found: 

‘My master, the celebrated Chang, says: ‘‘ Hav- 
ing no leanings is called Chung, admitting of no 
change is called Yung. By Chung is denoted 
Equilibrium ; Yung is the fixed principle regulating 
everything under heaven.””’ 

But equilibrium does not express the whole of 
the experiences of artists and critics of art. There 
is harmony as well as equilibrium. And so the 
word Syneesthesis is chosen as the final and full 
expression. ‘As descriptive of an esthetic state 
in which impulses are experienced fogether, the 
word Symesthesis conveniently covers both equi- 
librium and harmony.’ 


A child’s book of elementary biology has been 
written by Stephen Reid-Heyman (Mrs. Laurence 
Parsons, M.D.). It is published in Oxford by Mr. 
Basil Blackwell under the title of Zife: How Jt 
Comes (5s. net). The object of the book is to give 


simple instruction in the origin of life—tife in 
plants, in animals, and finally (and briefly) in man. 
It is illustrated with many drawings and a repro- 
duction of Watts’s ‘Love and Life’ as frontispiece. 


Some reference has already been made to Zhe 
Christ of Faith and the Jesus of Fistory, by the Rev. 
D. M. Ross, D.D. (James Clarke & Co. ; 6s. net). 
It is a progressive book. Building not only on 
the foundation laid once for all, but also on the 
walls that others have raised before him, Dr. Ross 
has carried the great House of God nearer to its 
fulfilment. That is his originality. He runs out 
no eccentric wing of his own—to be taken down 
by the next builder with much dust. His work 
will stand and others will build upon it. 


A Book of Prayers, written for use in an Indian 
College, is issued at the office of Zhe Challenge 
(1s. 6d.). One arresting feature is the address to 
God. That name (if it is a name) is rarely used ; 
instead, ‘ Master,’ ‘ Master divine,’ ‘ Master of men,’ 
‘Lord of our lives,’ ‘Lord divine,’ and other 
words. This is one of the prayers: 


Master and Lord, 

Set on our brows the seal of thy ownership, 

Make us thy bondsmen, humble yet proud, 

That, in servitude to thee, 

We may go in the fearless liberty of the slaves 
of God. 


Give us that knowledge of thy truth 

Which maketh freedom to spring up and blossom 

In lives dedicated to unrelenting toil for thy 
purposes. 

Give us that complete self-mastery 

Which can only come to wills utterly mastered 
by thy will. 


The adventures of the first missionaries in 
Uganda have been described by Archdeacon 
Albert B. Lloyd. The title is Dayspring in 
Uganda (C.M.S. ; 38.). 


The Rev. G. Stanley Russell, M.A., was one of 
the men who followed Dr. R. J. Campbell in the 
New Theology movement. He admires Dr. 
Campbell still, and he is still an unrepentant New 
Theologian. He writes Zhe Faith of a Man 
To-Day (Daniel; 38. 6d. net) with clear conviction 
that he has the right of it. And yet he has not 
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the right of it always. He has not proceeded far 
when he gives us this: ‘In the narrative of the 
Exodus who would realise in the “pillar of cloud 
by day and the pillar of fire by night” the braziers 
which, as was the custom, the guides carried at 
the head of the migrating host to focus the 
stragglers? What more. natural than that such 
imaginations should see therein the “Lord going 
before them”?’ That the Oriental imagination 
used blazing braziers to suggest the Pillar of Fire 
is what A. B. Davidson would have called a fine 
modern idea. 

Mr. Stanley Russell is in favour of Free Catholi- 
cism. But that need not lead him into such 
depression about his fellows generally. Noncon- 
formity, he says, ‘has had tremendous preachers 
—Spurgeon, Parker, Hunter: it has known mighty 
thinkers—Fairbairn, Dale, Martineau: it has fol- 
lowed great leaders—Rogers, Clifford, Horne: it 
is to-day becoming a multitude that faints and is 
scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd. It 
is in danger of anzmia: the old virile notes are 
becoming silent.’ And more to the same purpose. 
Let him be of a good courage ; there are preachers 
in Nonconformity still. And Mr. Stanley Russell 
as one of them. 


The Rev. Charles Goodell, D.D., holds that as 
surely as faith without works is dead, religion 
without passion is dead also. So he would have 
us all be Heralds of a Passion (Doran ; $1.25 net). 
And he has the kindling gift. To read even one 
chapter of his book is to be set on fire. For he 
speaks the modern tongue, he appeals to the 
modern heart, in modern inescapable language he 
sends his appeal home with the use of apposite 
modern illustrations. 


If Spenser is the poet’s poet, the preacher’s poet 
is Cowper. In no other does he find his message, 
in its infinite variety, so tersely and popularly 
expressed. A verse from Cowper will often catch 
him who a sermon flies. But Cowper has himself 
to be seen in his poetry. His life and work are as 
inextricable as Matthew Arnold’s or John Keats’. 
So the latest biography must be read. 

The latest biography is Mr. Thomas Wright’s. 
In its latest edition it has been published by 
Messrs. Farncombe of Ludgate Circus. The first 
edition was published by Mr. Fisher Unwin in 


1892. The title is Zhe Life of William Cowper. 


A new edition was required because of the new 
letters which had been discovered. Most of 
these letters have been discovered by Mr. Wright 
himself, and published. In 1900 he issued ‘ Zhe 
Unpublished and Uncollected Poems of William 
Cowper; in 1902 Teedon’s Diary, with its many 
curious references to Cowper and Newton; and in 
1904 an edition in four volumes of Zhe Corre- 
spondence of William Cowper, which contained 
many letters that had not previously appeared in 
print, and many others that had been printed only 
in part.’ 

Other things had to be taken into account— 
editions of Cowper, one by Mr. H. S. Milford, 
one by Mr. J. C. Bailey, both containing new 
matter ; also magazine articles, one in Zze Atlantic 
Monthly for July 1907, one in Zhe Spectator for 
March 22, 1919. Then there were frequent items 
of information contributed to JVotes and Queries. 
Last of all there was the new Cowper Society and 
its Proceedings. ‘The foundation of the Cowper 
Society in 1900 has been the means of leading a 
number of specialists to devote their attention to 
the study of Cowper, and I have made use of the 
most important papers read at its meetings.’ 

So the new edition is a new book. And it is a 
handsome book, generously printed and generously 
illustrated. 


The Rev. Geoffrey Gordon, Rector of St. John 
the Evangelist, Edinburgh, has published a course 
of sermons which he preached on Progress. The 
title is Progress and Christian Belief (Edinburgh : 
Robert Grant; 4s. net). Mr. Gordon believes in 
Progress. He believes in Progress because he 
believes in Christ. The idea that Christ told His 
followers to look for increasing evil till the end 
came is wholly untrue and repugnant to him. He 
even believes that Christ’s method with every 
single person was to develop the good that was in 
him. 


The God that Jesus Saw was a Father. That is 
the meaning, and the whole meaning, of the book 
which the Rev. W. Garrett Horder has written 
(Hazell, Watson & Viney; 6s. net). To its author 
the discovery of the universal Fatherhood of God 
was as the opening of the eyes upon a new world. 
And a pleasant world, worth living in, worth 
rejoicing over. We are constantly reminded of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott as we read. The style is-as 
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vigorous and the mood as gracious. But it is to 
another American writer, the poet Whittier, that 
Mr. Garrett Horder owes his obligations. He 
quotes two lines of Whittier: 


By all that He requires of me, 
I know what God Himself must be, 


and then says: ‘Those are two of the most 
significant lines in English poetry. I know of none 
more significant, even in the greatest poets, such 
as Dante or Milton—greater in the poetic art, but 
not so great as Whittier in their insight into 
Divine matters. Indeed, I know of no poet whose 
vision of God so commends itself to my heart and 
mind, which seems so reasonable and spiritual, and 
in which I can rest my soul. Dante pictures a 
God who wakens fear; but Whittier pictures a 
God in whom both my heart and mind can rest.’ 

The book comes to its climax in the chapter on 
the words: ‘Be ye perfect, as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.’ The perfection demanded 
being that of a father, Mr. Garrett Horder shows 
that it is high but yet attainable. 


‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ 
Therefore we ought to know something of Martyn 
P. Pollack. Zhe Reflections of an Unguiet Spirit 
(Hodder & Stoughton) are his thoughts. The 
book is filled with them. Here are some of them: 

‘Liberty is the most eagerly desired and the 
most abused of anything in the world. The rarest 
man is he who possesses the power of curbing his 
liberty; by doing so he loses liberty and gains 
freedom of spirit. What many men desire most 
they know least what to do with.’ 

‘If we are not certain about the efficacy of our 
pet theories it is better to get some one else to 
practise them first.’ 

‘People often quarrel because they hold the 
same opinions.’ 

‘Men are all equal, says the Socialist. But he 
does not go far enough. They are all equal, but 
it is in their inequalities that they are equal.’ 

But why unquiet? There is no sign of restless- 
ness in all the book. 


A biography has been written of Zhe Angel 
Adjutant celebrated in Mr. Begbie’s book ‘ Broken 
Earthenware’ (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net). 
And even Mr. Begbie could not have told the 
story of that young life more movingly than it is 


told by Minnie L. Carpenter. The interest of it is 
almost too great to be agreeable—so inevitably does 
it search one’s own conscience. One delicate girl 
could do this: what have I done, what am I doing? 


The John Clifford Lecture for 1921 was delivered 
by Rolvix Harlan, M.A., Ph.D., Secretary, Social 
Service and Rural Community Work of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, New 
York. The title is Brotherhood and Civilisation 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. net) Dr. Harlan 
apologizes for the American atmosphere of the 
book. It is none the worse, it is all the better, for 
it. For in some of the matters here discussed 
America is away in front of Britain. Let us follow. 
The matters are good. It is Brotherhood through- 
out and in every relation—Brotherhood in social 
life, in industrial life, in political life. And the 
thoughts are well illustrated. The central thought 
is this: ‘Brotherhood, in response to all the 
idealism of the human spirit, and in response to 
the drawing power of the spiritual gravity of God, 
must develop living devotion to the well-being of 
all our brothers everywhere, in a spirit as catholic, 
as humane, as consecrated, as that of Him who 
gave Himself for the life of the world. ‘One is 
your Master, even Christ, and at ye are brothers.”’” 


The number of books which have been written 
in recent years on the doctrine of Atonement is 
surprising. The writer of the latest is the Rev. 
J. Dick Fleming, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology in.Winnipeg. Dr. Dick Fleming calls 
his book Redemption (Hodder & Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. 
net), adding ‘The Christian Doctrine set in the 
Light of History.’ There is certainly an objection 
to Atonement. Some men prefer Reconciliation. 
But every one of the titles begs the question, 
though a slightly different question. So it is the 
book that makes the difference. 

Professor Fleming has once more gone over the 
history of the doctrine. In doing so he does more 
than prove his equipment, he steadily opens the 
way to his own exposition. But as he goes he will 
encounter criticism. For our part we think that he 
does less than justice to the idea of identification. 
Maurice was not wholly right (who is?), but he 
had hold of the right end of it. Dr. Fleming 
says: ‘The objectionable feature of Maurice’s 
theory lies in the conception on which it is based, 
namely, the identification of Christ as man with all 
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mankind. A truer philosophy will rather teach us 
that the species or universal man only exists in the 
individuals, and that Christ as man was an indi- 
vidual of the species, that is, a man among men.’ 

But Christ was more than a man among men. 
Every man is more. Even a grain of sand is more 
than a grain of sand, it adds to the height of the 
heap. A mountain is more than a mountain, it 
alters the look of the landscape, and dwarfs or 
magnifies the mountains round it. Moreover, 
there is such a reality as human nature. Every 
man belongs to the human race. And if it is the 
oldest, it is also the truest interpretation of the 
words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘He took 
not hold of angels, but he took hold of the seed of 
Abraham,’ that it was the nature of Abraham’s 
seed that He took hold of. 

Dr. Fleming’s own theory is a modified form of 
Abelard’s. But it is modified in the opposite 
direction from Dean Rashdall’s modification. 


Of all that we have read, the best word yet 
spoken on behalf of the Modern Churchmen and 
their Conference in Cambridge has been spoken 
by the Rev. Stanley A. Mellor. The title is Who 
was Jesus Christ? (Liverpool: Lee & Nightingale; 
is. 6d. net). This sentence is the gist of it: 
‘Modernism is presenting to you, for your love, 
your worship, and your service, a Jesus who was 
Son of God, divine, ‘‘ not in spite of His humanity,” 
but decause His humanity was what it was, what you 
see it to be in the Gospels, a moral and spiritual 
perfection of self-giving Love unparalleledin history.’ 


Lady Hilda Murray of Elibank has published a 
volume of recollections of the War under the title 
of Seedlings of War Years (Selkirk: Lewis). They 
seem to be isolated thoughts, or records of isolated 
experiences, but they are bound together as their 
author says. At last we find the binding thread. 
It is of three strands: ‘First, that there is a con- 
trolling Power governing the Universe and all that 
therein is; second, that the life and teaching of 
Christ are the highest manifestation of God as yet 
given to man; and third, that no creature of God’s 
is completely evil.’ 


There is a story told in a recent number of 
The Methodist Recorder of Dr. F. H. Scrivener— 
we know him better as a textual critic than as a 


parish priest—that when some one asked him — 


whether his new curate was doing well, he answered, 
‘No; he has foot and mouth disease.’ And then 
by way of explanation: ‘He will not visit and he 
cannot preach.’ 

A Memoir of the Reverend Charles Davey of 
Belfast, D.D., has been written by his son, J. 
Ernest Davey, M.A., B.D., Professor of Church 
History, General Assembly’s College, Belfast, and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge (Belfast: 
M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr; 6s. net). And the 
reason why it is written is that Dr. Davey did visit 
and could preach. And he visited before he 
preached. He put the visitation of his people, 
especially of those who were in sorrow or sickness, 
before preaching, both in importance and in time. 
He preached ‘without the paper,’ though he had 
already written out his sermon fully and gracefully, 
and thus he could use the knowledge he had 
gained in visiting by sharp appeal to the conscience 
and tender appeal to the heart. 


A Short Statement of the Christian Faith has 
been prepared as an aid to Religious Education 
by the Rev. Buchanan Blake, D.D. (Macniven & 
Wallace; od.). Dr. Blake is a great scholar, with 
the heart of a child. This book is a wonder of 
simplicity and depth. It is true to Scripture, true 
to God, true to human nature. 


In Remembrance: Rev. Alexander Murray, 
M.A. Under that title a short memoir has been 
written of a Scottish minister (Edinburgh: Mac- 
niven & Wallace). It deserves attention both for 
the minister’s sake and for the way in which 
it is written. Mrs. Murray and the Rev. James 
Muir, B.D., are chiefly responsible; but each of 
Mr. Murray’s spheres of labour has been taken in 
hand by one who knew him and his work in it. 
His spheres were Fountainbridge in Edinburgh, 
as assistant to the Rev. George D. Low; then 
Fossoway, Stornoway, and Torry in Aberdeen, as 
successive full charges. There are further tributes 
by Professor Stalker and the Rev. D. M. M‘Intyre, 
The result is a surprisingly harmonious picture of 
a man whose life was a harmony. Of one thing 
Mr. Murray was convinced—the inestimable value 
of a human soul. For the winning of a single 
person to Christ he was ready to go through fire 
and water. And therein lay his success, as well as 
the shortness of his life. He, too, fought the good 
fight, and finished his course with joy. 
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A study of Paul’s Prison Prayers has been made 
and published by the Rev. W. Graham Scroggie 
(Marshall Brothers; 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Scroggie 
is a specialist in Bible study. At Conventions he 
gets the afternoon to himself, and holds his 
audience easily every day. He can write not less 
well than he can speak. These studies are really 
expository, and they are very good exposition. 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published Zhe 
Story of the Pilgrim Preachers and their Message, 
by P. W. Petter (2s. 6d.). The Pilgrim Preachers 
have nothing to do with the Pilgrim Fathers, except 
that their message is the same. There are inter- 
esting items in the book. ‘At Longforgan we were 
warmly. welcomed by the godly minister—another 
of those who looked for His appearing—at whose 
church it was my privilege to preach on Sunday 
morning.’ The godly minister is this year’s 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the United 
Free Church. Godliness is one of his attainments ; 
he has the rest of the Petrine list. 


We may still find ‘the Gospel in Leviticus’ 
though not precisely in Dr. Andrew Bonar’s way. 
The Rev. J. Russell Howden, B.D., finds it. He 
calls his book Zhe Glory of the Ordinary (Marshall 
Brothers ; 2s. 6d. net), but that is the subject and 
title of only the third chapter. There are four 
chapters. The first deals with the Sin and Tres- 
pass Offering, the second with the Burnt Offering, 
the third with the Meal Offering, and the fourth 
with the Peace Offering. In every case it is the 
spiritual meaning of the sacrifice that occupies 
Mr. Howden’s mind. It is modern meditation 
occupied with ancient ritual. 

But from the same publishers there comes a 
volume of openly expressed meditation. It con- 
tains short morning and evening devotions for 
thirty-one days—texts, a collect, a hymn. The 
compiler is F, Howarth; thetitle Zhe Well is Deep 
(3s. 6d. net). 

Short practical chapters on certain evangelical 
topics with evangelical texts make up another book 
of devotion issued by the same Publishing House. 
There is a warm atmosphere throughout. It is 
well called Life hid with Christ in God (3s. net). 
The author is Bertha Fennell. 


The Rev. William Souper, M.A., has written a 
short history of the Roman contemporaries of Christ 


and His apostles, and given a short estimate of their 
character. The title is Chvist?’s Challenge to Cesar 
(Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net). Itisascholar’s work. 


The title of the Adult School Handbook for 
1922 is Personality and Power (National Adult 
School Union; ts. 3d. net). It is a book for study, 
and this paper edition is no use. See that you 
get it bound; for it is worth studying. 


The Rev. John Glasse, D.D., was an old man 
and very near the end when he wrote his book on 
The Mysteries and Christianity (Oliver & Boyd; 
tos. 6d. net). We are told that the last four 
chapters were written in pencil when he found it 
difficult to write with the pen. It is therefore 
surprising to find that the book is written both 
clearly and vigorously. Dr. Glasse did not profess 
the specialist’s knowledge of the subject, but he 
had worked on it for many years, and he knew 
where to find the authorities. His attitude is 
much more ‘liberal’ than that of Professor H. A. 
A. Kennedy, whom he quotes often and sometimes 
criticises. And although he has not in any way 
advanced our knowledge of the Mystery Religions 
or of St. Paul’s relation to them, he has given us 
a book which may very well be the beginning to 
some of an interest in the subject—a subject that 
is of considerable interest in itself and of consider- 
able importance to the student of the early Church. 


The New Boy, by Captain Reginald Wallis 
(R.T.S.; 2s. net), contains very straight talks with 
boys on personal religion. Lieut.-Col. Seton 
Churchill writes a Foreword. ‘Captain Wallis,’ he 
says, ‘not only aims to bring the individual boy to 
Christ, but to show him how he can practically 
make the best of his life by using the divinely 
appointed means of grace, such as prayer, the 
study of God’s Word, and other methods of culti- 
vating and strengthening the spiritual life.’ 


Two valuable additions have been made to the 
S.P.C.K. ‘Translations of Christian Literature.’ 
One is The Dialogue of Palladius concerning the 
Life of Chrysostom, edited by Herbert Moore 
(8s. 6d. net), The other is Mifty Spiritual 
Homilies of St. Macarius the Egyptian, edited by 
A. J. Mason (153s. net). 

Palladius was Bishop of Helenopolis (that is, 
Drepanum, in Bithynia). He was the author also 
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of the Lausiac History. The Dialogue, which is 
between a deacon and a bishop, is our chief 
authority for the life of St. Chrysostom. It is full 
of life, and lets us see how full of life the time was. 
If not good, certainly stirring was it in that day 
to be alive. Mr. Moore not only translates the 
Dialogue, using Migne’s Greek text, but also adds 
copious notes. This is one of them: 

‘Papa. Until a.p. 230 the Bishop of Alexandria 
was the only one in Egypt; he was called “Abba,” 
“Father,” the title common to all bishops. ‘But 
in the time of Heraclius,” when other Egyptian 
bishops were appointed, “the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria was called Baba” (ze. “ Ab-abba,” ‘ grand- 
father”). Thus Eutychius (4mm. cxi). Athanasius 
(Apol. c. Ar. 69, de Syn. 16) regards the title as 
belonging to the Bishop of Alexandria only; but 
Tertullian speaks of any bishop who pronounces 
absolution as ‘“benedictus Papa,” and Jerome 
gives the title to Athanasius, Epiphanius, Augus- 
tine, etc. Later, the linguistic origin of the title 
was forgotten, and it was supposed that “‘ Papa” 
was a special title of dignity given to the Bishops 
of Alexandria because they ruled such an import- 
ant see; hence it was also given to the Bishops 
of Rome, and in time claimed by them as their 
peculiar privilege.’ 

Canon Mason’s edition of the Homilies of St. 
Macarius is enriched with a long enjoyable Intro- 
duction, in which many stories are told of the 
saint. This is one of the shortest and, we may 
add, most likely: ‘The abbot Paphnutius, the 
disciple of the abbot Macarius, related that the 
old man said, ‘‘ When I was a boy, I was tending 
calves with the other boys, and they went to steal 
figs ; and as they ran one of the figs dropped, and 
I picked it up and ate it; and when I remember 
it, I sit and weep.”’ 

The homilies are sometimes in the form of ques- 
tion and answer. Let this serve as a fair sample: 

‘ Question. What is the meaning of ‘he things 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man? 

‘Answer. At that time, the great and the 
righteous men and kings and prophets were aware 
indeed that the Redeemer was coming; but that 
He should suffer and be crucified, and His blood 
poured out upon the cross, they neither knew, nor 
had they heard it; neither had it entered into 
their heart that there should be a baptism of fire 
and of the Holy Ghost, and that in the church 


bread and wine should be offered, the symbol of 
His flesh and blood, and that those who partake 
of the visible bread eat spiritually the flesh of the 
Lord, and that the apostles and Christians receive 
the Paraclete, and are endued with power from on 
high, and are filled with the Godhead, and their 
souls mingled with the Holy Ghost. This the 
prophets and kings knew not, neither did it enter 
into their heart. Now, Christians have a very 
different wealth, and their hearts are set upon the 
Godhead ; but for all this joy and comfort, they 
are still under fear and trembling.’ 


In his little book on Zhe Message of Thomas a 
Kempis (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net), Mr. E. J. Ives 
quotes the opinion of Hort that ‘it was not as an 
Example but as a Master that Christ spellbound 
the apostles.’ He also quotes the opinion of Pro- 
fessor John Oman that the imitation of Christ is 
impossible in detail, since it would require ‘an 
encyclopzedic knowledge of Jesus such as we can 
never possess, and thus injures moral freedom and 
proves impossible in the long run.’ And he sets 
himself to combat both men and their opinions. 
For he is an admirer of the Imitatio Christi 
beyond most admirers, and what is the use of it if 
imitation is useless? There is a fine generosity 
about his admiration which will draw to him the 
hearts of all those who love the book, and they 
are a great company. Let no one take it instead 
of the book itself, but let it serve first as an intro- 
duction to it and then as an appendix. 


Peeps at Nature's Little Folks, by Jane A. Tate, 
contains stories illustrating God’s Love and Care 
(Teachers and Taught, 4 Fleet Lane, E.C.; 3s. 6d. 
net). So the little folk are not the fairies. Have 
we not been told by the psychologists that no more 
fairy stories are to be told to children? They are 
the birds, the bees, the lilies, the crabs, and—in 
defiance of the psychologists?—the brownies of 
the wood. But, oh the disappointment of it, the 
brownies are croaking frogs ! 

From the same office may be had a most useful 
manual for Sunday School Teachers. It is a 
bibliography of books suitable for the teacher’s 
own use, for the pupil’s instruction, and for prizes. 
The books are first of all arranged alphabetically 
according to the authors’ names, then in classes 
according to subject. The compiler is S. Allen 
Warner, the title Ze Teacher's Bookshelf (2s.). 
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The Epistle to the Ephesians (Brough a 
Missionary s Eyes, 


By THE REVEREND JOHN Hare Mac ean, M.A., B.D., CONJEEVERAM. 


II. Imirators oF GOD. 


WE have seen that the experience of a foreign 
missionary may help him to understand how Paul, 
with the lofty ideal for the Ephesian Christians 
which he sets forth in the first three chapters of 
his letter, yet finds it necessary to use great plain- 
ness of speech in warning these same people against 
the temptations that came to them through their 
pagan environment and pagan upbringing. We 
now go on to mention the considerations which he 
sets before his readers as inducements to live on 
the higher level, and in doing so we shall find 
something of which the significance can be more 
clearly seen by a missionary than by those less 
highly privileged. : 

The problem is this: how people who are so low 
in the moral scale that they need to be told not to 
get drunk or use filthy words, are to be raised so 
that they shall dwell in the heavenly places, in 
actuality and not merely in ideal. As we have seen 
in the previous article, Paul is never content with 


merely moral teaching, nor does he merely set 


forth the due consequences of evil-doing, though 
he shows that such warnings have a place (5°: °). 
Throughout his exhortation he appeals to Christian 
motives. The old life is to be put away because 
Christ has revealed something better (47°). Lying 
is not a mere breach of an external command: it 
it is a sin against the brotherhood which Christ 
has created (47°). Bitterness is to be put away 
because Christ, in forgiving, has brought in the 
spirit of kindness; and so on. Let us note, too, 
that the exhortations are never merely negative. 
For the evil to be expelled, something. infinitely 
better is substituted, lest the heart should be 
possessed by seven devils worse than the first. 
Lying is to be replaced, not by silence, but by 
truth, spoken with a Christian motive (425), He 
’ who lived by preying on others is now to be an 


honest worker, not only for his own livelihood, | 


but for the benefit of the community (4%), 
Corrupt speech is to give place to ‘such as is good 
for edifying’ (4°), bitterness to kindness (431: 22), 


and indecency to the giving of thanks (5*). The 
most notable instance of this line of argument is 


found in 518, where for the false exhilaration in- | 


duced by wine he substitutes the true exhilaration 
of the Spirit of God. Observers of the attitude 


of our soldiers to religion have told us that they © 


are kept from a Christian profession by the idea 


that Christianity consists of a series of negatives—. 


‘Don’t drink,’ ‘don’t swear,’ etc. If we have given 
them ground for such an idea, we have not followed 
Paul, who does not fail to teach that for what has 
to go there is something available which is infinitely 
better. 

It is in connexion with the substitution of 
kindness for bitterness and all the kindred evils 
that Paul uses a very remarkable plea. 
his readers to be ‘imitators of God’ (51, R.V.). 
The commentators, so far as I have observed, pass 
this verse by as if it contained a commonplace, 
To us it may be so; to the Ephesians it would be 
an idea which, before their conversion, must have 
been unintelligible. 

We can understand the situation better if we 
look at India. Can a Hindu imitate his god? 


| Hinduism is so complex and its forms so diverse, 
| that to make general statements of any sort is 


well-nigh impossible. Yet if a general statement 
can be made it is that this question must be 
answered in the negative. Let us Jook first at 
what is called ‘the higher Hinduism.’ In its 
most characteristic form it consists of a monism in 
which the Supreme is elevated so high above 
humanity as to lose all relation with it. Very 
little can be said of Him, except that He is not 
what man is. Strictly speaking, we cannot say 
‘He’ at all, for that would imply that God was 
personal like ourselves. That a being so conceived 
cannot be imitated is obvious. 

Alongside of this view of God-is one which is 
very different.. The ordinary Hindu believes in 
many gods. If challenged he may admit that 
God is one, and maintain that the many are only 
forms or names of the one. But it is to the many 
that he pays attention, and in this he is encouraged 


He asks — 
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by the philosopher, who admits frankly that for 
the vast majority of men the knowledge of the 
Supreme is impossible. But while the ordinary 
Hindu finds innumerable objects of worship— 
according to a popular saying, the number of gods 
is three hundred and thirty millions—he cannot 
among them all find an object for imitation. If 
the deity of the philosopher cannot be imitated, 
the gods of the populace ought not to be. Take, 
for example, the story of Krishna. In early times 
he was regarded as a hero; later he was wor- 
shipped as an avatar (descent) of Vishnu; and 
later still a mass of legend gathered round his 
name, and many deeds were attributed to him 
which we cannot read without a blush.! ‘In the 
literature,’ says Dr. Farquhar, ‘which is accepted 
by the sects as inspired, he is represented as 
having been guilty of lies, deceit, theft, murder, 
and limitless adultery.’2 So with other gods. To 
quote once more from. Dr. Farquhar: ‘Had there 
been one gust of pure moral air blown from 
Brahman, these unworthy stories about the gods, 
with their lusts and quarrels, their facile nymphs 
sent to draw ascetics into sin, their adultery and 
incest, their shameful fears and terrors, their spites 
and lies and revenges, would have been hurled 
into oblivion.’ ® 

Defenders of popular Hinduism sometimes tell 
us that no Hindu ever dreamt of taking such 
stories literally. They are allegories. Krishna’s 
intercourse with the Gofves, for instance, is a figure 
of the intercourse of God with human souls. 
That the stories have been thus interpreted, 
especially by those to whom Western education 
and Christian teaching have brought a new outlook, 
is undoubted. But any one who knows the life 
of the ordinary Hindu knows that of such alle- 
gories he is ignorant. A lady missionary—one 
who more than most strove to put the best inter- 
pretation on what was doubtful—has said that the 
influence of the Krishna legends on Hindu women 
was so debasing that if any of those she visited 
said, as Hindus so often do, ‘You say Christ and 
we say Krishna, and it is still the same,’ she 
used to implore them, by the love they bore her as 
a friend, never to mention the names together in 
her hearing. 

But however unworthy of imitation a god may 


1 See Gzta and Gospel, by Dr,’ J. N. Farquhar. 
2 Crown of Hinduism, p. 395. 
3 Jézd. p. 396. 


be, the tendency to imitate him is inherent in 
human nature. ‘As the God is, so is the wor- 
shipper,’ says a Sanskrit proverb. Hence Hindus 
who care for morality have to warn people against 
imitating their gods. They explain that the gods 
are above morality, and that they do deeds which 
man must neither copy nor condemn. Dr. 
Farquhar quotes the following from a standard 
Vaishnava work: ‘The transgression of virtue and 
the daring acts which are witnessed in gods must 
not be charged as faults to these glorious persons. 
. . . Let no one other than a god ever, even in 
thought, practise the same’; and the following 
from Tulsi Das: ‘ The fool who in the pride of 
knowledge presumes to copy them, saying, “It is 
the same for a man as for a god,” shall be cast 
into hell for as long as the world lasts.’ ¢ 

It might be supposed that Indian theists like 
Tulsi Das and Ramdanuja, whose conceptions of 
God were so much higher than those of the 
Advaitist (monist) on the one hand, or the vulgar 
polytheist on the other, would cherish the idea of 
imitating God; but even with them imitation is 
not to be thought of, as this quotation shows. 

I must leave it to Biblical scholars to say how 
far the views prevalent in Asia Mirfor in apostolic 
times resembled those of modern Hindus; but it 
is clear that the two tendencies found in India had 
their parallels in Asia Minor. Even within the 
limits of the New Testament we have clear indica- 
tions of the rise of teaching which afterwards 
became known as Gnosticism, and its conception 
of God had much in common with that of the 
Indian monist. ‘ Allowing,’ says Professor E. F. 
Scott, ‘for an endless diversity of detail in the ~ 
manifold systems, the characteristic features of 
gnosticism may be briefly indicated. At the head 
of the universe stands a supreme God, who is not 
so much a personal deity as the abstract ground of 
all existence.’® On the other hand we have the 
gods and goddesses of the multitude, of whose 
morality the less said the better. Thus the people 
to whom Paul wrote had, till recently, belonged to 
a community which oscillated between two views of 
God—a Supreme Being who was unknowable, and 
therefore coudd not be imitated, and a number of 
divinities whose misdeeds were only too well 
known, and sould not be imitated. It was to 

4 Tbed. p. 395. 

5 ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, vol. vi. 
p.» 236. 
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such people that Paul wrote these words: ‘Be ye 
imitators of God.’ 

We are now in a position to realize their signific- 
ance. They implied a way of looking on God 
which was entirely new. For the first time people 
enjoyed the unspeakable privilege of having a God 
who could be imitated. The object of their de- 
votion was no unknowable One, or disreputable 
many, but a being whose nature was love, and 
among whose chief attributes were righteousness 
and holiness. These were revealed to men in the 
Person of Jesus Christ, in whose human life the 


very essence of divinity was manifested. Jesus 
called on His disciples to imitate Him (eg. 
Jn 1315), and His example.is held up for imitation 
in the Apostolic writings (1 P 2%, etc.). But 
since Jesus is so related to God that he who sees 
Him sees the Father (Jn 14°), in imitating Jesus 
we are imitating God. 

Thus the study of the pagan background of the 
New Testament, illustrated by reference to the 
heathenism of the day, makes us more keenly 
conscious than ever of the wondrousness of the 
good news brought to mankind by Jesus Christ. 


Recent Forcign Gheology. 


®r. Boofs on ‘(Russeffism.’ 


In May 1918 Dr. Loofs wrote an article in 
Deutsch-Evangelisch, entitled ‘The International 
Bible Students’ Association.’ Lutheran pastors 
had appealed to him for information concerning a 
sect which claimed not to be a sect, whose vigorous 
propaganda was disturbing their societies. Some 
mistakenly affirmed that the new teaching was 
Seventh-day Adventism in another dress; news- 
paper reports were usually a strange blending of 
truth and error. Dr. Loofs was, therefore, con- 
strained to undertake a task for which he is 
eminently qualified. As ascrupulously fair-minded 
critic he began by pointing out some prevalent 
misconceptions of Russellism, and then proceeded 
to expose the fallacies of its main tenets as ex- 
pounded in the works of its founder. This article, 
published as a pamphlet, is now issued in a greatly 
enlarged edition.! 

Russellites maintain that Charles T. Russell 
(1852-1916) was ‘the greatest religious teacher 
since the Apostle Paul.’ His biographer speaks 
of him as ‘pastor,’ but he described himself as an 
‘editor.’ He made no claim to be a theologian, 
but only a Bible student. The suggestion that 
from the business point of view he made a good 
thing out of his propaganda is dismissed as base- 
less. His will shows that ‘self-enrichment was 


1 Die Internationale Vereinigung Ernster Bibelforscher, 
von Dr. Friedrich Loofs, Professor in Halle. 
erweiterte Auflage. 10921. 
Buchhandlung. 


Zweite, sehr 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 


not his aim in life.’ Nor is there any evidence 
that his divorce from his wife was owing to any 
other reason than that ‘two human beings, each 
possessed of a strong will, were not able to adapt 
themselves to one another after they were both 
firmly convinced that they were called to be 
prophets.’ The judges found that Mrs. Russell’s 
complaints against her husband were not estab- 
lished, but decreed a separation inasmuch as there 
was no hope of a reconciliation. Russell allowed 
himself to be identified with ‘the faithful and wise 
servant whom his lord hath set over his household,’ 
but it was his wife who first applied Mt 24“* to 
him. She, however, by ‘extraordinary and ridi- 
culous’ exegesis of the parable, held that ‘as in 
the human body there are two eyes, two ears, two 
hands and two feet’ she and her husband were 
‘one in the Lord.’ Later she found a reference to 
Dr. Russell in the closing verses of the parable, 
and expected to take his place when his portion 
was appointed with the hypocrites. 

Concerning the Christology taught by Russell, 
Dr. Loofs says that it is Arian, although as it is 
sometimes formulated it might seem to have 
affinities with Gnosticism. The Spirit of God is 
not regarded as personal, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity is dismissed as nonsense. Jesus, as a 
spiritual being, appeared in various forms after His 
resurrection ; His body was miraculously removed 
from the grave, and it is not necessary to know 
what became of it. Russell has, however, done 
greater justice than official systems of doctrine to 
the teaching of Ro 8” and cognate passages con- 


cerning the relation between Christ and Christians, 
that is to say, between the Head and the members 
of the body. That relation is described under the 
figure of ‘a pyramid whose upper part is suspended 
above the rest ; the upper part is in itself a pyramid, 
but a pyramid is also formed by connecting it with 
the lower portion, which is not a pyramid unless it 
is combined with the upper portion or head.’ 

The basal principles of Russell’s eschatology 
are that the soul is not immortal; that when the 
body dies the soul sinks into unconsciousness, and 
unless it has part in the first resurrection suffers 
extinction, which is the second death. The number 
of the finally lost is, however, small; for, although 
few are now in the narrow way, in the millennium 
there will be, and already is, ‘a highway of holi- 
ness’; all who are living then, and all who have 
had part in the first resurrection, in whatever age 
they have lived, shall find it easy to enter into 
eternal life, which will be a life upon this earth. 

According to Russell the thousand years’ reign 
has already begun. His study of Biblical chrono- 
logy led him, from what Dr. Loofs regards as 
mistaken premisses, to the conclusion that the end 
of the 6000 years after the creation of Adam 
(4128 B.c.) was in the autumn of 1872. Russell 
himself recognizes the discrepancy between this 
date and the date arrived at by another series of 
calculations which fixed 1874 for the spiritual— 
not bodily—advent of Jesus. His own ‘harmon- 
izing’ suggestion is that 1874 ends the 6000 years 
of sin, and the difference of two years is to be 
accounted for by ‘the period of sinlessness in 
Eden which properly belongs to the reign of 
righteousness.’ Reckoning the forty years of the 
great tribulation as beginning in 1874, Russell 
taught, before the Great War, that in 1914 the 
thousand years’ reign began. In his latest writings 
traces of his original teaching remain, but the 
events of the last seven years have necessitated 
alterations as well as re-statements. For example, 
1914 was, first of all, the date which marked the 
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end of the times of tribulation; afterwards it was 
referred to as closing ‘the times of the nations and 
kingdoms,’ and the beginning of the times of 
dissolution; indeed in 1918 the Watch Tower 
(Wachtturm)—the official journal of Russellism 
—claimed that Russell had proved, from the 
chronology of the Bible, that 1914 would be 
the date of the outbreak of the Great War of the 
nations. 

Since Russell’s death (1916) the propaganda has 
continued, not only in his spirit, but in strict 
adherence to his own tenets. Dr. Loofs finds 
characteristic American exaggeration in the title 
of one of the most frequently advertised free and 
illustrated lectures: ‘ Millions who are now alive 
will never die.’ In the forty-seven millennial years 
that have passed since 1874, there have not been 
conversions numerous enough to warrant the use 
of the word ‘ millions.’ 

Dr. Loofs refers to the anti-national teaching of 
Russellism: ‘Nations are of Satanic origin; their 
time is approaching its end; no remedy can save 
them from the collapse which was initiated by 
the world-war.’ Special attention is called to the 
strange amalgam of antiquated notions and modern 
ideas. On this account it is not easy to counteract 
its teaching; the only successful refutation of its 
fallacies must be based upon a faith in the gospel | 
of the Reformation which does not shrink from 
historical criticism of the Bible. The more 
earnestly the Scriptures are searched, the more 
clearly will it appear that Russell’s Bzble Studies 
(Schriftstudien), so far from showing the way, lead 
astray, and those who know what the gospel really 
is will perceive that his Zruths ( Wahrhetten)— 
‘artificial calculations and prophecies difficult to 
comprehend ’—cannot be ‘the truth’ of which our 
Lord said: ‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes.’ J. G. Tasker. 
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Virginifus Puerisque. 
Princes All. 
‘Each one resembled the children of a king.’—Jg 8%. 


HAvE you ever seen a real live prince? And if 
you have, what did you think of him? Were you 
very disappointed to find that he wasn’t like the 
princes in the fairy story books or the princes in 
the pantomimes? These princes, as we all know, 
are always clad in satin and velvet, and they have 
hats with long sweeping ostrich plumes, and they 
wear silk stockings and buckled shoes, and their 
fingers are flashing with diamond rings, and 
altogether they look very fine indeed. Yes, but 
they are only imitation princes after all. Suppose 
for a moment that our own Prince of Wales in his 
ordinary clothes walked on to the stage where one 
of these make-believe princes was acting, do you 
think any one would have eyes then for the panto- 
mime prince? Nota bit of it! They’d see only 
the real prince, and they’d be shouting and waving 
and cheering themselves hoarse in his honour. 
So you see it takes more than fine clothes to make 
a prince. : 

Yes, and it takes more than fine looks too. Of 
course it would be very convenient if all really 
great men were tall and handsome and splendid. 
It would save a lot of trouble if they had bodies to 
match their greatness. But, as a matter of fact, 
many of the best and greatest men who have lived 
have been little men with no looks to boast of. 
But something was great about them. What was it? 
Let me tell you in a story. 

Many, many years ago while Canada still be- 
longed to France, the King of France sent out as 
Governor a certain famous general. Now it 
happened that in those days the Iroquois Indians 
were allies of the French; and to renew the 
alliance and greet the new Governor the chief of 
the tribe and some of his braves came to Quebec. 
The chief was dressed in his best blanket and 
feathers and he had a grand speech prepared for 
the occasion. He had never seen the Governor, 
but in his speech he praised that gentleman’s 
height and his strength and his imposing appear- 
ance, for, like Indians and all savage peoples, he 
set much store by such things. What was his 
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dismay then when he was shown into the Governor’s 
presence to find that the latter was a very small 
insignificant-looking man! The chief’s wonderful 
speech which he had so carefully learned up and 
practised would not fit at all. For a moment he 
was taken aback—but only for a moment—then, 
stepping forward and bending gravely, he said, 
‘Sir, your mind and spirit must be very great 
indeed if the King of France sends you here with 
such a little body.’ 

The Indian chief made an important discovery 
in that awkward moment. He discovered that a 
great body does not make a great man, nor a 
princely body a prince. It takes a princely soul 
to make a princely prince, and that, by the way, is 
why our Prince of Wales is so much beloved. 


Now some of us think it would be a grand thing 
to bea prince. I think it would be very hard 
work, but never mind that! And most of us, 
especially when we are between seven and seven- 
teen, dream of being great one day. That is a 
good ambition. But we needn’t wait till we grow 
up to be great. We can begin being great when 
we are quite little. We can even be true princes 
and princesses though we never go to court and 
our fathers and mothers are not entitled to wear 
crowns. 

How are we going to manage that? Let us 
take a good look at a true prince and see what 
makes him princely ; and then if we copy that we 
shall be well on the way to being princes ourselves. 
Well, the chief thing that makes a true prince is 
courtesy. And that word means much more than 
just politeness, or court manners, or courtliness. 
It means constant unselfishness. It means always 
thinking of others first and oneself second. It 
means being equally considerate of high and low, 
rich and poor, friend and foe. That’s a pretty 
large order, isn’t it? But if we want to be prince- 
like we'll have to try to carry it out. 

Now it isn’t so difficult to be courteous to one’s 
superiors or one’s equals. Most people are that 
more or less. But to be courteous to those weaker 
or less important than themselves some people find 
extremely difficult. They seem to find it so diffi- 
cult that they never try it. That’s a pity, for they 
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are merely proving how unprincelike they them- 
selves are. Let me tell you how the Prince of 
Wales behaves to unimportant people. 

Last autumn just before the Prince left for India 
he was travelling from Balmoral to London. On 
the platform at Aberdeen station, among the crowd 
who had come to see the Prince pass, was a ragged 
little laddie from the slums. He had bare feet, 
and his jacket had more holes in it than cloth, but 
he had a heart full of admiration for the Prince, 
and a mind full of determination to see him. He 
wormed his way to the front (you boys know how!) 
and stood stiffly at the salute. As the Prince 
passed his eye caught the quaint little figure. He 
carefully returned the salute and called cheerily, 
‘Hullo, Sonny!’ And that little chap will be the 
Prince’s faithful admirer for the rest of his life 
because the Prince took the trouble to give him a 
kindly thought and greeting. 

Then a true prince is courteous to his enemies. 
That’s the most difficult courtesy of all; but it is 
the finest. And it reminds me of a story I read 
the other day. It isastory of the Crusades. You 
remember how in the long ago ages all the gallant 
kings and knights in Europe went to the Holy 
Land to try to drive the Turks out of it, and win 
back to Christendom the land where Jesus lived 
and was crucified. Among the great kings who 
did battle for the Cross was our own Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion. He was a very gallant and cour- 
teous king, but he found on one occasion that he 
had a very gallant and courteous enemy. It was 
during the last battle he fought in Palestine. 
Richard was hard pressed and fighting against 
desperate odds. His lightning sword was cutting 
down the Turks, but his horse was getting ex- 
hausted, and he knew that sooner or later it would 
drop under him. Then he would have to fight on 
foot, and that would mean almost certain defeat. 
Just when he was in despair there came riding 
through the press a Turk mounted on a magnificent 
Arab steed. He dismounted and offered it to 
Richard saying that the Sultan’s brother, Sapha- 
din, had noticed how gallantly the king was fight- 
ing and how done his horse was, and he begged 
his acceptance of that and another equally fine 
steed so that he might have a mount worthy of his 
valour and prowess. Don’t you think that act of 
courtesy was rather splendid coming from a heathen 


+ Turk? 


Now, perhaps you have not noticed the fact, 


but we have never mentioned the text to-day. 
But here it is at the end of the sermon instead of 
at the beginning. You will find it in the eighth 
chapter of Judges at the eighteenth verse. It is a 
description by their enemies of the brothers of 
Gideon, and I hope it will also be a description of 
each of you. Read it over, and think about it, 
remembering at the same time the stories I have 
just told you. And having thought about it well, 
take it as your motto, ‘Each one resembled the 
children of a king.’ ; 


Nothing. 


‘He... hangeth the earth upon nothing.’—Job 267. 


There is a tradition that on the death of one of 
Frederick the Great’s chaplains a certain preacher 
seemed unusually eager to secure the vacant post. 
The king told him to go to the Royal Chapel and 
preach a sermon on a text that he would find in 
the pulpit on arrival. 

When the preacher arrived there he opened a 
sealed packet to find it blank! Not a single pen 
or pencil-mark could be seen anywhere. He cast 
his eyes over the congregation, and said, ‘ Brethren, 
here is Nothing. Blessed is he whom Nothing can 
annoy, and whom Nothing can make afraid.’ 
Taking the words, ‘He... hangeth the earth 
upon nothing,’ as a text, he preached a wonderful 
sermon, and showed how Nothing is the foundation 
of everything. Then he spoke about the beauty 
of this earth and how it had come from Nothing. 
Of course Frederick was wise enough to secure the 
clever preacher for his chaplain. 

Don’t we often use the word ‘ Nothing’ without 
thinking of its meaning. ‘What are you doing, 
Jim?’ a governess asked one of her pupils. 
‘Nothing,’ he answered. ‘Do it quietly then,’ 
she said. 

There are few words in the dictionary that can 
express so many different ideas. An easy-minded 
person might say, ‘Nothing can annoy me.’ 
Many a contented old woman says to herself, 
‘Having nothing, I am content,’ while many a 
humble soul is possessed with the thought, ‘I am 
Nothing.’ 

Certain very religious people became very firmly 
convinced that it was right for followers of Jesus 
Christ to have nothing. One, St. Francis, was a 
soldier. His friends received a letter from him 
one day in which he said, ‘I am thinking of taking 
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a wife more beautiful, more rich, more pure than 
you could ever imagine.’ That wife was Lady 
Poverty ; and a great Italian painter has represented 
Francis placing the ring on the finger of his bride. 
The lady is crowned with roses, but she is arrayed in 
rags, and her feet are bruised with stones and torn 
with briars. Francis borrowed a beggar’s dress and 
begged at street corners that he might be able to 
enter into the secret of poverty, and then he founded 
an order of monks who followed in his footsteps. 

You boys and girls are not in danger of becom- 
ing monks; your temptation lies rather in the 
direction of the Do-Nothings. Once a king re- 
proached-his son for his indolence in lying in bed 
till very late in the morning. ‘I find, sir,’ said 
the Prince, ‘that however late I rise, the day is 
long enough for doing nothing.’ He was very 
stupid, for no one ever finds peace or happiness in 
doing nothing at all. In describing the long weary 
Arctic night Nansen, in his famous book called 
Farthest North, says: ‘ Life’s peace is said to be 
found by holy men in the desert. Here indeed is 
desert enough ; dut peace /—of that I know nothing. 
I suppose it is the holiness that is lacking.’ 

Now, the best way to avoid temptation is to 
keep busy, if not with work, with good, honest 
sport, for it is still quite true that ‘Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ Let me 
tell you how doing Nothing once proved disastrous 
for an army. When Hannibal led his troops up 
the Alpine passes, he found that the heights were 
strongly held by the Romans. Attack would have 
meant utter failure. But Hannibal watched with 
eyes that never wandered. One night he dis- 
covered that the enemy had no proper outposts. 
Next night Hannibal led his troops to the heights, 
and when the Roman general looked out in the 
morning he found that the tables had been turned 
upon him. 

So, boys and girls, we can never win through the 
battle of life by doing Nothing; and unless our 
minds are kept occupied, all sorts of wrong 
thoughts will possess them. I am reminded of a 
dear little fellow who had become lame through a 
fall. He could not walk at all, and had to be 
wheeled about in a bath-chair. For a time he felt 
very unhappy ; he so wished he could run about 
like other boys. The doctor advised his mother 
to get him interested in something. She found 
that very difficult. But one day sitting by himself. 
in his bath-chair at the door of the seaside cottage 


to which the family had gone for a month, a sudden 
feeling of strange happiness came to him. He had 
been looking through field-glasses. The sea was. 
wonderful, and there were ships passing constantly. 
He had noticed the ships before, but that day they 
seemed different. He dreamt about them at night, 
and next morning as soon as he was dressed he 
asked to be taken out to ‘watch the ships.’ Then 
he wanted to try to paint, and with a box of water- 
colours given to him in a present he began. He 
was no longer unhappy ; his life seemed full indeed. 
What if it was a short one? He had helped to 
make those about him better, by showing them 
that if the soul is filled with something good—and 
the sea had spoken to him about God—there is 
no room for evil. 


THe EBristian Pear. 
THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Aching of Unsatisfied Capacity. 


‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul?’—Ps 42°. 
‘Wherefore do ye spend ... labour for that which 
satisfieth not ?’—Is 557. 


Here are two lives, and in each of them there 
is a gnawing consciousness of unrealized needs. 
They are very busy, but they have no final satis- 
faction. They go from one feast to another, but 
they do not find the vital bread. They never 
enter any set of material conditions which brings 
the missing piece, the lacking complement in 
which they would find their completeness. Things 
allure, but they leave the gap unfilled. The 
biggest thing seems as powerless as the smallest 
thing, and nothing offers a communion which is 
the home of rest. The soul remains cast down and 
disquieted. It labours for that which satisfieth not. 

Now, if we had been created on smaller design 
we should be more easily satisfied. If the house 
of our being were a one-roomed house, and that 
room a sort of dining-room, we could eat and 
drink, and the feast would bring contentment. 
Or if the one room were a sort of workshop, and 
all our faculties were instruments of business, our 
work would satisfy our meagre cravings. Or if 
the single room were a sort of club-house, and our 
instincts were entirely social, we should find all we 
need in fraternal communion. Or again, if the 
one room were a sort of study, we should discover 
the ministries of satisfaction in science and art 
and music and literature. 
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But our life is not a one-roomed house. It is 
‘bigger than any one or all of these rooms. Indeed, 
the figure of a great house with many rooms is 
altogether inadequate. We are created for certain 
august relationships, and if these relationships are 
not perfected, or if they are broken, or if they are 
only formally recognized, our being aches and is 
disquieted in the sense of unsatisfied ‘capacity. 

But to speak of the stature of our being in terms 
of relations is also far too abstract andremote. We 
are born fgr companionship with a Divine Person. 
We are purposed for fellowship with the Holy and 
Almighty God. It is the plan of our life that we 
should walk and talk with God. We are endowed 
with profound instincts and yearnings and capaci- 
ties which are fitted to receive and entertain the 
Divine Presence. ‘He hath set eternity in their 
hearts.’ And these eternal powers are feeling for 
the eternal as for their vital bread. Offer them 
the world’s feast, and they are hungry still. Offer 
them the stimulus of ceaseless work, and they are 
hungry still. Offer them the riches of music and 
literature and art, and they are hungry still. It is 
like offering money to some heart that is pining 
for love. It is like offering an applauding crowd 
to a minister who is craving for souls. It is like 
offering stones for bread. These things are not 
big enough. The soul thirsts for God, for the 
living God. 

And so the real trouble with multitudes of 
people is that they think too little of themselves 
rather than too much. They measure themselves 
on the scale of the inch, and they were created on 
the scale of the infinite. They regard themselves 
as children of the moment, when in reality they 
are children of eternity. And so they never truly 
Jive, and they are therefore never at rest. ‘Seek 
-ye me, and ye shall live!’ And for such people 
sto seek God is like coming out of some small, ill- 
ventilated, stifling room into the open air. It is 
‘like coming out of a closed cabin on to. the open 

deck with the immeasurable above and around us 
"on every side.} 


FouRTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Evil Day. 


‘Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that 
-ye may be able to withstand in the evil day.’—Eph 6”. 


rt. ‘The evil day.’ It is not any special point 
of time to which the Apostle refers, it is the whole 
1 J. H. Jowett, Zhe Eagle Life, p. 147 fl. 


period of our earthly pilgrimage. ‘The times are 
evil,’ Zempora pessima, he would urge, as all God’s 
servants, from Jonah to the Baptist, from the 
Baptist to St. Francis, ever have urged. And, 
in proportion as our spiritual faculties are alive, 
we know it to be true; as we stand here to-day, 
with the world around us, and our own past 
behind us, we know that it is an ‘evil day.’ 

(t) Life is an evil day because sin is always 
with us. God help us, if, yielding to any pressure, 
we are attempting to minimize the extent, or to 
whitewash the character, of sin. ‘When,’ wrote 
Newman, ‘a man talks of our natural sin as an 
infirmity and I as a disease, he as an imperfection 
and I as a poison, he as making man imperfect, 
as the angels may be, I as making him the foe of 
God and an object of God’s wrath, here we can 
come to no argument with each other, but one or 
other of us must fearfully mistake the Scriptures.’ 
This was in the year 1823; the great teacher was 
but a young man ; it shows us—does it not >—how 
saints are made. 

(2) Even when sin is unrecognized it is with us, 
and then the day is evil, however fair it seem. A 
Manchester photographer relates that he once took 
a photograph of a child who was apparently in 
good health and had a clear skin. The negative 
showed the face to be thickly covered with an 
eruption. Three days afterwards the child was 
covered with spots due to prickly heat. The 
camera had detected and photographed the erup- 
tion three days before it was visible to the naked 
eye. 

2. But there are in life special evil days. There 
are times of special assaults from evil. Most of 
us feel but little the stern reality underlying the 
metaphor, that the whole Christian life is warfare, 
but that in that warfare there are crises, seasons of 
special danger. Whilst all days are days of war- 
fare, there ,will be, as in some prolonged siege, 
periods of comparative quiet; and again, days 
when all the cannon belch at once, and scaling 
ladders are reared on every side of the fortress. 
In a long winter there are days sunny and calm 
followed, as they were preceded, by days when all 
the winds are let loose at once. 

These evil days are ever wont to come on us 
suddenly ; they are heralded by no storm signals 
and no falling barometer. We may be like soldiers 
sitting securely round their camp-fire, till all at 
once bullets begin to fall among them. The 
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tiger’s roar is the first signal of its leap from the 
jungle. Our position in the world, our ignorance 
of the future, the heaped-up magazines of combust- 
ibles within, needing only a spark, all lay us open 
to unexpected assaults, and the temptation comes 
stealthily, ‘as a thief in the night.’ 

(1) Such times of special danger to Christian 
character may arise from temporal vicissitudes. 
Joy and prosperity are as sure to occasion them as 
are sorrows, for the ‘ evil day’ is that which specially 
threatens moral and spiritual character, and these 
may be as much damaged by the bright sunshine 
of prosperity as by the mid-winter of adversity, just 
as fierce sunshine may be as fatal as killing frost. 

(2) But the evil day is not necessarily a day of 
outward ‘trouble,’ though it may be so. It is 
rather ‘a day of temptation,’ and such a day may 
come quite unexpectedly, with no premonitory 
signal of its approach. We are no doubt exposed 
to temptation of some kind every day: and our 
tempters are not always human friends—they may 
be also superhuman foes. Paul, lifting for a 
moment a corner of the curtain that hides the 
invisible world, shows us that our foes are not 
only ‘flesh and blood,’ but the ‘ principalities and 
powers’ of evil, shooting fiery darts of evil sugges- 
tion into our soul: and he warns us that our fight 
with these will not be like a combat at long range, 
but a close ‘wrestling’ where entwining arms will 
seem to hold us in a relentless grip. But there 
are some days when temptation is more persuasive 
than on others, appeals more strongly to our self- 
interest or self-indulgence, comes more disguised 
under the appearance of good, and finds us ina 
mood of mind more open to a successful attack. 

Recently I looked over some of my old copy- 
books, written more than fifty years ago, and I am 
bound to say that, on the whole, they are very 
creditable. The rising generation pays little heed 
to penmanship; indeed, we are expected to infer 
that the more unintelligible the scribble the more 
complete the culture of the scribbler. In the old 
days it was different; whatever else the school- 
master might or might not teach, the pupil was 
trained to write clearly and even elegantly ; a pride 
of penmanship prevailed that might be revived 
with advantage. But these exemplary copy-books 
- contain bad pages which it is impossible to over- 
look. Once or twice, perhaps, in each number 
occurs a scribbled, blotted, stained, tear-smeared 
leaf, altogether at variance with the generally fair 


workmanship; one might almost think that it had 
been interpolated by a strange hand. These 
erratic portions are very strange to look at, sugges- 
tive of many things. The best of men have simi- 
larly bad days, every now and then painfully 
failing. Workers of all kinds are conscious of 
seasons when they are far below their true selves, 
and when their work is weak, irregular, and 
blundering—the painter’s pencil is on strike, the 
orator’s tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth, 
the right hand of the artisan misses its cunning ; 
and the higher life is in this respect at least a 
counterpart of the intellectual life. The diaries 
of the saints reveal days when they unaccountably 
break down, and everything goes wrong. The 
usually pleasant pages are interrupted by unhappy 
records, by outbursts of temper and murmuring, 
and sullied by tears of vexation and unbelief. 

There are days when a rot of selfishness sets in, 
marring the magnanimity of the soul; days when 
in the dubious bout the body gets the upper hand, 
and the spirit fails to do the things that it would ; 
days when the temper is sour, sulky, sultry ; black- 
letter days, marked by stinginess, uncharitableness, 
unmercifulness ; days when we fall into painful 
questionings and scepticisms; days in which we 
are conscious of the failure of high, pure motive; 
days deeply disturbed and unhappy. We are not 
at these times what we usually know ourselves to 
be, not what our friends expect to find us. We 
are below our best self, decidedly below our 
average self. In the biographies of Scripture bad 
days darken lives otherwise bright and blameless ; 
and although in current biographical writing these 
unlovely times may not always be duly and 
candidly recorded, yet we are sure that more or 
less all God’s people know the sad and sorrowful 
moods which surprise as snow in summer. Auto- 
biography, which is a later copy-book, has its pages 
marked by regretful characters, as the earlier copy- 
books haye their pathetic disfigurations. 

(3) Such a day will generally be one in which 
we find ourselves in some outward difficulty, from 
which there is suggested an immediate but sinful 
way of escape; Or in some inward depression, 
leaving quite undefended the weak spots in the 
citadel of our soul—weak spots which the watch- 
ful enemy is quick to seize, 

We may be in some tight corner in our worldly 
affairs, and, just then, a plausible proposal is made 
to us by which we can get free. It has undoubtedly 
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a look of fraud and deceit; but we tell our con- 
science that it will be, at the worst, only a very 
small and temporary departure from the narrow 
way of uprightness, and that any harm done by 
that can easily be repaired. We are tempted to 
sell our birthright for a mess of pottage; and, 
under the stress of hunger, we cast our uprightness 
away. But we cannot sin ourselves out of a 
difficulty. The sin will only lead to greater 
difficulty and greater sin. Abraham tried this way 
of escape from difficulty ; so did Isaac; so did 
David; so did Jonah; so did Peter; but every 
one of them most miserably failed. John Bunyan 
reminds us that there are two easy ways of getting 
round the Hill Difficulty, but the name of the one 
is Danger, and of the other Destruction, and that 
the only right and safe way is straight up to the 
top. 
The ‘evil day’ may have another temptation 
too, especially if we are discouraged and depressed 
—a temptation to doubt, to unbelief, and. even to 
despair. This has led many toa suicide’s grave: 
and there may be such a thing as soul-suicide too. 
Such days are sometimes due to causes which 
are physical. We are so fearfully and so wonder- 
fully made, with such subtle interplay of mind and 
body, that sometimes the surest way to win fresh 
hope is to go out and take God’s medicine of fresh 
air. It is no accident that John the Baptist’s 
melancholy beset him in the prison cell of Herod. 
To a child of the desert, nurtured in glorious 
freedom, it was inevitable that there should be 
reaction ina prison. ‘Art Thou He that should 
come,’ he said, ‘or do we look for another? I 
never doubted Thee, my Lord, out in the wilder- 
ness; when the whole heaven was above me and 
the breeze shook the reeds, I knew for a certainty 
Thou wert the Christ. But here, in this pestilent 
and sunless den, what doubts come torturing! 
Art Thou He that should come, or do we look for 
another?’ And then Christ answered his doubts 
with infinite gentleness, and with a praise that in 
the whole history of the world has been unequalled, 
because He understood so well what prison must 
mean to the burning spirit of this child of freedom. 
I merely suggest, then, that there are times for most 
of us when what we need is more air, more light, 
more liberty. There are sinkings of spirit that are 
almost unavoidable in the cramped and crowded 
life of a great city. Remember that Jesus under- 
stands all that. Do not say God has forgotten to 
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be gracious,. It is temporary, physical, well-nigh 
inevitable; but the time of renewed hope will 
come again. 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Strong in the Lord. 
‘Be strong in the Lord.’—Eph 6”. 


What does being strong in the Lord mean? 
There is no phrase more central for St. Paul than 
this phrase ‘in Christ.’ It contains the key of all. 
his teaching. But how many modern Christians 
could write down clearly what they mean by it? 
And then ‘the power of his might,’ or, draw out 
the Greek words more fully, ‘the mastery which 
belongs to his strength.’ What do we mean by 
‘his strength’? How do we conceive of it as 
becoming ours? How are we to set out to ‘grow 
strong in the Lord’? If it be admitted that men 
and women who have discovered and applied the 
secret have been the saving forces of their genera- 
tions, that through that same discovery weak 
characters have time and again been made strong, 
and leaders produced out of apparent nobodies ; 
if it be the case that unbelievers 'pass by the secret 
because believers themselves sometimes seem so 
vague about it: then surely it is among our first 
duties to clear our own minds, and so be able to 
impress on others the scientific reasonableness of 
it all. 

1. There is only one way of understanding 
Christianity ; it is to take it throughout in terms of 
personality—in the light, that is, of our own ex- 
perience of ourselves and of our relations with 
other persons. The central problem of life for 
each of us is to understand and develop ourselves. . 
In the course of doing so we come upon certain 
far-reaching facts. One is that the most real 
things in the world are persons. Persons mean 
incomparably more to us than things. In educa- 
tion, for instance, the teacher counts for much 
more than the lesson. And people mean more or 
less to us, not according to their intrinsic import- 
ance, but according as they enter into our lives 
and we into theirs. People we love, therefore, 
mean a great deal more to us than any one else, 
because in their case we feel we have got (as it 
were) a permanent footing inside them and they 
inside us: and nothing is so satisfying as that 
sense of union. 

2, And then we learn that it has another side 
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to it. We set out with the idea of ‘developing’ 
ourselves, but all the time we find the chief 
obstacle to the process is also ourselves. ‘Self,’ 
that enemy within which we all know so well, is 
for ever spoiling our self-development. But one 
day we discover that we are, almost unconsciously, 
‘losing’ our ‘self’ in some one else—and lo, in 
that same experience we have also wonderfully 
grown and improved. In a word, nothing so 
develops self as losing it, or rather, the self we set 
out to develop could never be developed by itself 
—it is saved by entering into the lives of others, 
especially by entering deeply into some one other 
life, 

A soldier I travelled with last Wednesday over- 
flowed with enthusiasm for the chaplain of his 
late battalion in France—a man evidently without 
a trace of fear, so much so that he would not even 
wear a tin helmet in the trenches. Sometimes on 
the way to the front line he would find a lad 
whose nerve had failed him, stuck by the way. 
He would talk to him for a few minutes, infecting 
him with his own courage, and then ask, ‘Shall we 
go ona bit now?’ And the lad would jump up 
and say, ‘Yes, sir; I’ll go anywhere with you!’ 
He had, as it were, lost himself in his chaplain, 
and grown strong in his strength; if he could be 
with him he would be equal to anything. 

3. Moral power depends on finding ‘the right 
some one else’ and losing ourselves in him. And 
the great discovery of St. Paul’s life was that, for 
all of us, ‘the right some one else’ is always avail- 
able in the person of the ever-present Son of God. 
All we have to do in order to be strong is to treat 
Him as the terrified soldier treated the chaplain 
who came to his help: to let His spirit enter into 
us, while we take refuge from ourselves in Him. 
In this simple light from common experience do 
not St. Paul’s words mean more as keys to the 
process of power? ‘Grow strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might.’ ‘I am able for any- 
thing in him who makes me strong.’ ‘Ye are 
completed in him.’ Christianity is not a code but 
a Person; it is true to the fact we all know from 
experience that a person you love can do more to 
make you strong and good than the finest moral 
code in the universe. The process of power con- 
sists in realizing and relying upon His character, 
and acting upon the conviction of His presence. 
And because His strength and love are inexhaust- 
ible, and His presence can never be taken away, 


power drawn from Him can never grow less, except 
we ourselves drop out of touch with Him." 


SUNDAY BEFORE EASTER. 
Perfection, God’s and Man's. 


‘Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.’—Mt 5*8. 


It must be admitted that at first sight this goal 
seems utterly beyond our reach. When presented 
we naturally cry, ‘It is high; I cannot attain unto 
it.’ The very name ‘God’ brings before us one 
sO unutterably great that to think of becoming like 
Him seems quite beyond our reach. And it must 
be evident that there are elements in the perfection 
of God out of such reach. 

It is only when His Fatherhood is emphasized 
as it is by Jesus that there seems any possibility of 
even approaching such perfection. But then the 
precept runs: ‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ And 
in a father the zmfosing elements of character fall 
into the background, and only those which allure 
and constrain are prominent. And if man. be 
indeed, as Jesus asserts, the child—that is, the 
outcome of the Father’s life—then the idea that 
the child should become like his Father does not 
seem to belong to the realm of the quite unattain- 
able. But then, this perfection must be regarded 
as within the limits of this relationship between 
Father and child, and as excluding in the present 
order of things, certain realms in the nature of 
God from the,reach of men. 

1. Zhe realm of knowledge.—This age of ours is, 
it may be, a little over-elated by the knowledge it 
has acquired. During the last century, and the 
opening years of the present one, vast strides have 
been taken in this respect, in almost every direc- 
tion, of the earth on which we dwell, and: the 
nature of what we call matter of which it consists ; 
of the life—vegetable, animal, human — which 
exists upon it ; of the worlds of space, their nature, 
size, distances, and relationship, the one with the 
other. And not only of the world as it is, but of 
the world of the past and of the beings which then 
existed upon it. The secrets of the earth, of the 
heavens, of life in its various forms, have been to a 
wonderful extent discovered ; and these secrets have 
not only been discovered, but they have been uti- 
lized by science for the benefit and comfort of men. 

1 E. A. Burroughs. 
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So vast have been the discoveries of the last 
century that it may be we have become a little 
too proud of our knowledge. This is not to be 
wondered at—it is a quite natural elation. It may 
be that this has led some to the idea that nothing 
is beyond man’s reach. But, great as the know- 
ledge of man has become, what is it to the 
knowledge of God? Man has been trying to 
discover how this earth of ours came into being, 
and up till now his conclusion—or perhaps it 
should be said his conjecture—is that it came out 
of a fire-mist, or, as a recent American poet has 
described the genesis : 


A fire-mist and a planet— 
A crystal and a cell— 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
And caves where cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God.} 


A not unlikely conjecture—but, after all, only 
a conjecture—of men whose days are so few on a 
matter which is separated from them by probably 
millions upon millions of years. Man, a creature 
who, if he lives a century, is thought a prodigy, 
is trying to look back over ages upon ages to 
discover, if he can, how things began to be. But 
God must have been, in some way or other that 
we cannot understand, present at the beginning of 
things, if there was ever a beginning. In His 
mature must be some picture of the origins for 
which we are blindly groping. What man has to 
search out as history—written on the earth and 
humanity—God is conscious of as a beholder or 
‘as an experience. From His standpoint, therefore, 
probably all our discoveries are only approxima- 
tions to truth. It may be that even those of 
which science is most sure to-day are only a little 
farther away from error than those which they 
displaced. If, side by side, we could see the best 
that science has done, and the reality in the mind 
of God, how vast would be the difference! We 
have only to think of it for a moment to see that 
dt is not along the line of know/edge that we can 
reach the perfection that is in God. 

As Owen Feltham says: ‘We are all fellow- 
-servants, and we know not how our Grand Master 
ewill brook insolences in His family. How darest 

1W. H. Carruth, 


thou, that art but a piece of earth that heaven 
has blown into, presume thyself into the impudent 
usurpation of a majesty unshaken? The top 
feather of the plume began to give himself airs, 
and toss his head and look down contemptuously 
on his fellows. But one of them said, ‘Peace! 
we are all of us but feathers; only He that 
made us a plume was pleased to set thee as the 
highest.””’ 

2. The realm of power.—In this realm the 
present age has excelled all previous ones. This 
is so even when we remember the vast erections of 
Babylon and Egypt and other lands, which’ puzzle 
us to know how they were reared. No previous 
age has reached such heights of power. Most of 
the inventions foreseen by the seers of the past 
have been reached in our, day. And some of 
their visions of the things that should be are very 
wonderful. In the thirteenth century Roger Bacon 
wrote—and the passage is literally translated from 
his works ; ‘ For vessels may be made for navigation 
without any men to navigate them, so that ships 
may be borne on under the guidance of a single 
man with greater speed than if they had been full 
of sailors. Carriages may also be made so as to 
be moved without any animal force, with an in- 
calculable impetus.’ 

After describing glasses, by which all that an 
enemy did might be discovered at any distance, he 
adds: ‘So also we might make the sun, moon, and 
stars come down lower here. Contrivances may 
also be made to walk on the bottom of the sea or 
rivers without danger to the body. Bridges also 
may be made across rivers without danger to the 
body. Machines also for flying may be made, so 
that a man seated in the middle may turn round 
a certain mechanism by which artificial wings may 
beat the air, flying like a bird.’ Bacon, however, 
expresses some doubt as to the latter marvel. 

I scarcely know which is the more wonderful— 
the foreseeing of Roger Bacon of the thirteenth, 
or the accomplishment in the twentieth century. 
And, naturally, the age of such accomplishment is 
not a little proud. That is, perhaps, inevitable. 
Man’s doings in the age in which we now stand 
are. indeed very wonderful. But what are these 
in comparison with the power which lies in the 
Divine Nature? With long thinking and tremend- 
ous effort, men do accomplish great things ; but, 
so far as we can see, the great things of God come 
about without effort—but, though without effort, 
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they quite surpass those of men. If Nature be 
the expression of the Divine Mind, then the 
thought of that mind can effect what all the efforts 
of men could not. A change of wind will create 
a cold which all our fires cannot quite dispel, or 
so heat the atmosphere that all our fans cannot 
quite cool. Without apparent effort, the upper air 
may be so changed that snow descends in such 
quantity that the land becomes suddenly white ; 
and not till the air grows warmer will its snowy 
covering be quite cleared. There are things in 
the Nature of God which seem beyond human 
reach. ‘To these Jesus did not point us. Indeed, 
these lay outside the realm in which Jesus Himself 
moved. His sphere was the moral and spiritual. 
There, and there alone, was He needed. All 
others He left severely alone. The perfection 
to which He summons us, then, is moral and 
spiritual. 

This is clear from the fact that this precept is 
the centre of a discourse that, from beginning to 
end, is of that nature, and perhaps even more 
moral than spiritual—in that it points far more to 
things to be done than things to be felt. 

And this moral sphere is open to us all—the 
way to perfection of this kind we may all pursue. 
Were we summoned to perfection of an intellectual 
kind we might say, ‘That way~is not for me, for 
my mind is not strong enough.’ Were we 
summoned to perfection of power, we might 
reply, ‘That way is not for me; my strength is 
not great enough.’ But to the call to a perfection 
that is moral our, hearts assure us we can and 
therefore ought to respond. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, ‘ Zhou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘Z can.’ 


In this realm response is harder to some than 
others. It is easier for some to be saints than for 
others to be passably decent. Some seem to be 
born with a strong tendency to good. But then, 
such goodness is not really so meritorious as 
goodness won in strife against evil tendencies. 
A little good in those born of an evil stock is of 
more merit than great goodness in, those with 
a better parentage. Some, indeed, are born at a 
great distance from this perfection, and others 
far on the way to it; but, far or near, we all feel 

1R. W. Bmerson. 


that we can move toward and even take some 
steps along this road, which is not closed, but. 
ever open to our feet. In this respect, ‘Not 
failure, but low aim, is crime.’ 

Cannot this be confidently said, that at this. 
moral point God has more in common with man 
than at any other? May it not be said that God 
is in men not chiefly intellectually and energetic- 
ally, He is in them most vitally in a moral and 
spiritual sense? 

That man is the temple of God most really in 
an ethical and spiritual sense is indicated by the 
Scripture declaration that he is the Temple of the 
Holy Spirit. And it is quite certain that the 
bonds which bind us to God most closely are 
moral and spiritual. Indeed, these are the only 
bonds which really bind men to one another, as 
the race will sooner or later have to realize if it is 
not to be brought to an end by international or 
industrial strife. Man can, therefore, at least 
aspire in a moral and spiritual sense to the per- 
fection of God. That is the only sense in which 
the Scripture summons us thereto. In _ other 
senses Scripture regards God as unreachable, but 
in this sense we may be nearer to Him than we 
think, and we may press toward a still greater 
nearness. 

An illustration may render this a little clearer. 
Here, say, is a father who is head of a vast busi- 
ness, employing thousands of men; and here is 
his little child. The child knows nothing, is not 
capable of knowing about hjs father’s affairs or 
methods—here they are worlds apart; but you 
may go into that manufacturer’s home some even- 
ing and find him crawling along the ground playing 
games with that child. What is the tie that binds 
that great manufacturer to that little child? Not 
the bond of knowledge or of power, but of love. 
There, how close father and child are together! 
And so we may say: 


Oh! how close the ties that bind 
Spirits to the Eternal Mind! 


And that is the message of the Christian gospel 
—that God and man, separate as to knowledge or 
power, may be close together in the realm of Jove. 
So that we are told ‘ Every one that loveth is born 
of God, and knoweth God.’ Love, then, can bridge 
the enormous distance between creature and 
Creator, even as'among creatures it often bridges. 
the great distance between the simplest and the 
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profoundest. As Tennyson says of the simple- 
minded wife mated to one of large knowledge: 


Her faith is fixed and cannot move: 
She darkly feels him great and wise, 
She dwells on him with faithful eyes: 
‘I cannot understand; I love!’ 


This call to perfection, then, is not up to the 
inaccessible heights of zezsdom or power, but to the 
accessible heights of love which, in Fatherhood, is 
deepest of all.! 


Easter Day. 


The Resurrection. 


‘Who according to his great mercy begat us again unto a 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus from the dead.’— 
APF Te, 

There are four main aspects in which the 
Resurrection may be regarded. 

1. First, that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
‘These Hebrew Christians had some reason to fear 
that the religion of Jesus Christ might be only a 
phase in the growth of a great religious system, 
and that it might pass away, as the patriarchal had 
done before the Levitical, or as the Levitical 
beforé Christianity. What security of tenure was 
there? What assurance that their children might 
not have to relinquish the Church, as they had 
been called upon to relinquish the temple? What 
af, after all, there were the element of transience, 
the seeds of decay, the little rift of dissolution in 
this system, of which the name of Jesus was centre 
and circumference, beginning and end! 

Such thoughts were met and for ever dissipated 
by the argument based on the Resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus, which attested His perpetual Existence 

-and Priesthood. Four times at least the words 
are repeated, ‘a priest for ever.’ Twice the 
emphasis is laid on the fact that our Lord’s priest- 
hood, unlike that of the Levitical priests, is in- 
dissoluble and inviolable. They were many in 
number, because hindered from continuing by 
reason of death, but He is perfected for evermore 
and, because He ever liveth, is able to save to the 
uttermost of time, as well as of space, all who 
come unto God by Him. 

2. The second aspect is that of the Apostle 
Peter. He is pre-eminently the Apostle of Hope. 
He bids us be sober, and hope perfectly for the 

1 W.G. Horder, The God that Jesus saw. 


grace to be brought unto us at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, and makes constant allusion to the 
glorious realities of the unseen and eternal world, 
on which the Christians of that dark time should 
set their thoughts. But all his hopes, for himself 
and his converts, were built on the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. He blesses God the 
Father for having begotten them again unto a 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away. The Hope 
of the Inheritance was founded on the empty 
grave. The stone that was rolled away became 
the corner-stone of the new Temple of Hope. 

The traveller in Norway, who comes across 
homes and hamlets perched on almost inacces- 
sible heights, or shut in by the mighty rampart of 
mountain ranges, will find no difficulty in imagin- 
ing a community contained within itself, and 
oblivious to the existence of a great outer world. 
To such a society that world might be a subject 
of speculation, discussion, and argument. The 
villagers might be accustomed to accompany 
each other to a certain point on the mountain 
track, when summoned by an irresistible impulse 
to ascend it, but none of those who passed that 
point ever returned. Rumours, guesses, ancient 
legends might declare that there was a world 
beyond the mountain barriers to which the road 
led, and where all who had departed were living a 
fuller and richer life than before; yet still the 
information within their reach would be mere 
surmise. Hope would flicker like the will-o’-the- 
wisp over the marsh. But supposing that one of 
their number, whom they had known, went along 
that path, and after being absent for some days 
returned, and went often to and fro, declaring that 
the path led somewhere, that there was a better 
world on the other side, and that they should meet 
their beloved once more. Do you not see what a 
change would come over the people’s hopes? No 
longer shadowy and deceptive, but strong, clear, 
sure. An anchor so surely fixed as to bear the 
greatest strain. A light so clear that the shadows 
of uncertainty must flee away. This is the 
Apostle Peter’s ‘living hope.’ 

3. There is also the aspect presented in ‘the 
writings of the Apostle Paul. As in respect of 
death, so of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 
the Apostle’s constant thought is identification. 
‘Quickened together with Christ and raised up 
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with him.’ ‘Raised together with Christ, seek 
those things which are above.’ If we died with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live with Him. 
It is his one thought that in the death of Jesus he 
passed from the old world into the new, and that 
he was living on the shores of the new world, the 
world of resurrection and life, the world of which 
Jesus was King and Lord. 

The Apostle, therefore, found in the Lord’s” 
resurrection the daily motive and law of his life. 
He was already regulating his action -by the laws 
of that new kingdom, which was unseen and 
eternal, and whose laws were laid down by the 
Lord in His discourses and parables. This makes 
the difference between the Christian and the man 
of the world. ‘They are occupied about similar 
circumstances, but the latter acts on the principles 
of this world, whose motive is selfishness, and its 
aim personal aggrandizement; whilst the former 
deals with every incident as a citizen of the New 
Jerusalem, and upon the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

4. Lastly, there is the aspect presented by. the 
Apostle John. Before Christ’s resurrection, man 
thought that night and death were supreme, out 
of which all things were born, and to which they 
went. Life might be fair and beautiful, but it was 
evanescent. Each flower fell before the inevitable 
scythe, or faded. Each day, whatever the promise 
of its dawn, died on the edge of the western wave. 
Each child, however beautiful, passed through 
maturity into death. And so they fabled the 
Prometheus, the Laocoon, the fall of Troy. Life 
was profoundly sad to these people, who tried to 


solve all problems by their intellect, and imagined 
that at death life became extinct, like the torches 
they extinguished at the tombs of their friends. 
The world, they thought, would become one day a 
sarcophagus of graves, whilst Erebus and Chaos 
resumed their ancient sway. 

To meet this, it was not enough to affirm that 
the Son of God lived: it was needful to say also, 
that He had died, and having tasted the sharpness 
of death, was living in its further side. It was on 
this that the Master laid emphasis when He said 
to the exile of Patmos, ‘Fear not; I am the first 
and the last: and the Living One; and I became 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, and 
have the keys of death and of Hades.’ 

The Son of God entered the lists with Death to 
try the question as to which should be the reigning 
power in the universe, whether Life or Death, 
Light or Darkness, Corruption or Immortal 
Strength and Beauty. They grappled for mastery, 
each with the other, in the wilderness, on the 
cross, and in the grave. At first, Death seemed 
victor. He appeared to triumph over the one 
Man, as over all other men. The Prince of Life 
was slain. The hour and power of darkness vaunted 
their supremacy. And chaos seemed about to 
spoil the palace of Life. But it was only for a* 
moment. It was not possible that Christ should 
see corruption, or be holden of death. Life broke 
from the sheath and hush of death into the rapture 
of the Easter morn. Death was robbed of its 
sting, the grave of its victory, and the lord of death 
of his power to terrify.1 

1F, B. Meyer, From Calvary to Pentecost. 


Confributions and Comments. 


Convince or Convict (Zobn xvi. 8). 


Dr. SweETE discusses this point! in the Last 
Discourse and Prayer of our Lord, pp. 116f., and 
concludes: ‘The Holy Spirit both convinces and 
convicts, gaining the assent of the understanding, 
and also bringing home the charge of sin to the 
heart.’ He has also a suggestive note upon the 
subtle difference in the case of the conjunction in 
each case ‘in that they believe not,’ ‘by reason 


of the fact that I go,’ ‘forasmuch as he has been 
judged already.’ 
I should like to offer the following suggestion. 
First, one bears in mind that the purpose of the 
discourse is to encourage and comfort, z.e. fortify, 
the hearts of the disciples in view of the tremend- 
ous strain and trial that was about to come upon 
them, that they should not take the natural Jewish 
view that ‘cursed is he who -hangeth upon the 
tree,’ Then in the second place, as to the ex- 
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planation of the actual words, as written by the 
Evangelist. He was not a person careful to be 
perfectly exact in expressing his meaning (as, 
shall we say? a Cambridge professor). Do we 
not sometimes leave something to the intelligence 
of a reader, when what we want to say does not 
quite fit on to the first part of a sentence? The 
Evangelist wrote €d¢yfe tov Kdcpov rept dmaprias : 
so far the thought is expressed naturally ; but now 
for the comfort of the disciples he adds xal zepl 
dixatoovvys Kal mepi Kpicews ; these additional ideas 
do not perhaps fit on exactly to ehéyéer tov kdopov ; 
yet it is quite clear what he means. Possibly, if 
not probably, the Evangelist’s words are a com- 
pressed and edited report of what our Lord said. 
A. H. STANTON. 


Hambleden Rectory, 
Henley-on-Thames. 
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Epbestans iv. 32. 


“As God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you.’ 
That is how the verse reads in the English Version 
of 1611. The Revised Version corrects it to 
‘As God also zz Christ forgave you,’ which is the 
true rendering of the Greek, cai 6 @eds év Xpiord 
éxapicaro tyuiv. The A.V. appears to be a mis- 
translation showing a tendency to the then current 
doctrine of the Atonement. For it seems to have 
no support in Greek various readings or in the 
Vulgate. Can any of your readers throw any light 
on its origin? I have looked up such old versions 
as I had access to, and find that they are divided. 
Wycliffe has ‘in Christ,’ as have Coverdale, and 
Rheims (1600). On the other hand, Tyndale 
(1526) has ‘for Christ’s sake,’ and is followed by 
The Bishops’ Bible and Mathews’ Bible. Erasmus, 
On the New Testament, published 1550, has in 
the text ‘for Christ’s sake,’ but: this may simply 
mean that the current text was printed, for in the 
commentary we read ‘dy Christ. The latter 
colourless expression would appear to be Calvin’s 
also, for the Geneva French (1588) has ‘par 
Christi,’ and Calvin’s Commentary 77 Joc has ‘per 
Christum.’ The error is not found in Luther’s 
German Bible, which has quite correctly ‘in 
Christo.’ 

What I should like to know is whether there is 
any earlier evidence for the ‘for Chrisi’s sake’ 
than Tyndale, and especially if there is any early 


reading in that sense attested by Scholastic or 
Patristic text or by Vulgate, Early Latin or other 
ancient Version. If no such evidence exists, can 
any one throw any light on how Tyndale came to 
write ‘for Christ’s sake,’ and how the ‘per 
Christum’ and ‘par Christi’ of Calvin came? 
Wituiam E. WItson, 


Woodbrooke, Birmingham. °* 
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Dppocrite. 


We are told (4.D.Z. ii. 441) that in the New 
Testament ‘pretending to be religious and devout’ 
prevails as the meaning of this word. 

Is it, then, fair to conclude that our Lord in His 
denunciation of the Pharisees charged them with 
insincerity? For we are told again (vol. iv. 829) 
that ‘there were doubtless in our Lord’s time many 
good men among the Pharisees, but the tendency 
of the whole system was to produce hypocrisy, 
or, in the case of earnest and sincere souls, 
self-torture and a sense of estrangement from 
God.’ 

Might we take it that the Saviour used the word 
—or its equivalent in whatever language He spoke 
—in some slightly different sense than that of 
‘pretender’? Would it be in some sense nearer 
to the primary classical meaning ‘ expounder,’ 
‘illustrator,’ or even ‘actor’ (from sense of duty), 
say, ¢.g., ‘exemplifier,’ showing the people how 
religion should be done, that His ‘woes’ were a 
prediction of the ultimate result of self-deception, 
ignorance, or blindness to the necessity of snward 
religion? Would fe utter a wholesale condemna- 
tion of the Pharisees as pretenders, or was He 
condemning the system of external acting or per- 
formance of religion? 

The present-day use of the word ‘hypocrite’ 
does not seem to specify one who fails to reach 
his ideal or to have a mistaken ideal, but one who 
adopts a religious exterior for some ulterior pur- 
pose, well knowing that he has no religion. That, 
therefore, must be the generally accepted meaning 
of the word attributed to our Lord in the New 
Testament. Is it the right one? 

Being a mere layman, I should like to know what 
scholars think. G. F. JAcKson, 


Harrogate. 
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She Week. 


THE third beatitude, ‘Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth,’ as given in the English 
version, is difficult, because it is not true to experi- 
ence. Meekness implies weakness, and in the 
struggle for existence it is not the weak, but the 
strong and self-assertive who inherit the earth. 
Various explanations are given, e.g. the beatitude 


refers to some future age, ‘when, through the 


growth of the Kingdom the ungodly are rooted 
out from the earth, the meek are left to inherit it’ 
(Plummer). Morison thinks the beatitude has a 
political reference, and is meant as a warning 
against revenge. ‘Such was the spirit, ze. spirit of 
revenge, that was burning in the hearts of many of 
the Jews in reference to the Gentiles who had 
subjected them: and under its -spur they were 


eager to enlist under the banner of the uncon-. 


querable Messiah that they might wreak their long- 
pent-up vengeance upon their oppressors. But, 


‘No,’ said Jesus, ‘that is not the spirit of the 


heavenly theocracy.’ 

Much of the difficulty disappears when it is 
observed that ‘meek’ is a very inadequate trans- 
lation of the Hebrew and Greek words which it 
represents. The beatitude is taken from the LXX 
version of Ps 371, of d€ mpacis KAnpovounoovaw 
yyv where zpaeis is a translation of 13y, but neither 
of these words connotes weakness but strength of 
character, and neither of them is adequately trans- 
lated by ‘meek.’ Aristotle (Z¢hics, iv. 5) defines 
the zpaos as the man who is master of himself, 
who has self-control. 
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xpovev xaAeraive. The zpaos, then, is the man 
who is not carried away by his emotions but keeps 
them under the control of reason. Nor is ‘meek’ 
an adequate translation of 13. The word is applied 
to Moses (Nu 12°), but the man who slew the 
Egyptian, who in anger smashed the Tables of the 
Law and lost his temper so fatally at Kadesh, was 
not a meek but a passionate man, who can be called 
meek only in the sense that he had strong passions 
which he kept incontrol. It is not easy to suggest 
a better translation, but ‘meek’ is inadequate and 
misleading. W. E. P. Correr. 
Edinburgh. 
a 


S. Matthew viti. 9. 


In THe Expository TiMEs for July, Dr. Cadoux 
and the Rev. George Farmer take exception to the 
interpretation ‘a man in authority’ favoured in my 
Variants in the Gospel Reports, quoted in THE 
Expository Times for March (p. 284), in preference 
to ‘a man under authority.’ The matter is a 
question of taste rather than of criticism. Whether 
the centurion was actually a Roman who spoke 
only Greek and Latin, is another question. He 
may have been reported in Aramaic. The thesis 
put forward in the little book referred to is merely 
that the bulk of the matter contained in the first 
three Gospels was at one time in an Aramaic dress, 
and that many of the variants in them are simply 
different renderings of this writing. In the present 
instance, may not even the Peshitta (which Mr. 
Farmer cites) mean, ‘I am in place of the Govern- 
ment’? TEL. Weir, 


Glasgow University. 


Entre Nous, 


FOR THE MINISTRY. 
A Guide. 


He must be a man among men, the guide of 
pilgrims, the champion of right, the consoler of 
sorrow, the inspirer of hope—in short, according 
to Bunyan’s idea, he must be the Gvreatheart of 
the Christian pilgrimage. Mr. Greatheart is the 
man-servant of Interpreter, the guide, conductor, 


and protector of pilgrims: ‘I am,’ said he, ‘at 
my Lord’s commandment. I have it in com- 
mission to comfort the feeble-minded, to support 
the weak.’ Other work also has he to do at 
times, not more manly, but more resolute, for 
again and again there comes to him the call to go 
into action against wrong. ‘I have a command- 
ment to resist sin, to overcome evil, to fight the 
good fight of faith.’ The Christian pastor, then, 
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‘in the character of Greatheart, is to be the leader 
of men, as manly as he is Christian, humanly 
touching life at all points, a living, large-hearted 
man among living men, women, and children. 
While being the preacher and teacher he is also to 
be the spiritual guide of human souls amidst the 
perils and perplexities of their pilgrimage. It is a 
great gift, and a greater privilege to be this wisely, 
and men are grateful indeed when they meet a 
real man, who, to use George Fox’s phrase, can 
speak to their condition. Some men who are not 
‘ministers have this gift, and there are ministers 
who have it not. There is a divine art in dealing 
with men not to be learnt all at once, not to be 
acquired in lecture halls or from books, but on 
one’s knees in communion with God, and in the 
‘daily experiences of life in living sympathy with 
men. It comes only in its fulness with the pro- 
cess of years, and with deepening heart-experiences 
of our own. It requires a large and varied know- 
ledge of men, their motives, their sorrows, their 
‘temptations. The man who can do this well must 
be both loving and wise—loving with the love of 
Christ, wise with the wisdom of God. 


1. He is an Juterpreter. How is he to become 
so? For not only may God’s command vary in 
‘substance; it may also vary in degrees of clear- 
ness. Sometimes the order is plain and un- 
ambiguous, as, eg., the order to Philip to go 
and join himself to the Ethiopian’s chariot ; some- 
times God uses a code which must be interpreted, 
as in Peter’s vision of the sheet let down from 
heaven. But in any case the receiving of the 
message, whether it be to our liking or not, and 
whether it be easily understood or not, means 
that we are in direct communication with God, 
from whom all these messages come. The tick- 
tick of each passing moment is the tick-tick of a 
recording instrument, through which God tele- 
graphs to the attentive soul, and if the message is 
to be interpreted and acted on, the soul must be 
always waiting upon God; and as the soul (like 
the receiving clerk) grows in experience and 
aptitude for its work, the quicker and surer will it 
be in the interpretation of God’s will. It will 
acquire a more delicate sensitiveness to His touch, 
a readier insight into His meaning; its ears will 
be opened to His voice, so that it will be able to 
say with great confidence, ‘Speak, for thy servant 
heareth.’ 


Take one difficult case—the instruction of the 
growing youth in respect of his body. The sudden 
growth of the body, the beginning of powers so 
stupendous in their outcome, has its main serious- 
ness in the lagging behind of the will in the race 
of development. When once we recognize this 
fact we see the cruelty of offering no guidance or 
enlightenmént to him who to-morrow will be 
physically capable of fatherhood, while his will is 
still lingering in the outer courts of his childhood 
of yesterday. There is an inevitable instability of 
the elements of moral nature during this period of 
change which needs an infinite tenderness, con- 
siderateness, and wisdom of guidance. The child 
who has hitherto resembled one parent or another 
now reveals the whole world of subconscious 
relationship to the multitudes of human beings 
who make up the tangled skein of his past. 
Strange parts of dead great-grandfathers and 
remote uncles give fleeting expressions to his face, 
tones to his voice, and gestures to his hands. 
New suggestions of possibility of action dawn 
upon the watcher’s eyes as these gestures and 
expressions recall the doings of generations dead 
and gone. It is no longer the well-known child 
of the past whose disposition we have so thoroughly 
understood ; and yet it is that inexperienced child 
that we have to guide past this whirlpool of new 
impulses. 

He who has stood on the deck of a great 
steamer on the river St. Lawrence as it approaches 
the La Chine rapids remembers the first sight of 
the roaring breakers, recalls the shiver at the 
glimpse of the jagged rocky néedles projecting 
above the roaring foam. Then comes the racing 
of the swift waters, the clutch of the great mael- 
strom which drags the vessel down sideways till 
its deck edge is nearly level with the wave-crest, 
the lightning speed direct upon the projecting 
rocks. What a relief to look at the statuesque 
figure of the Red Indian pilot on the bridge in 
his moccasins and feathers at the move of whose 
finger the helmsman steers, the great ship swerves, 
sweeps past the peril, skirts the reefs unharmed, 
and emerges, often without a single foam-fleck 
upon its deck! So that at this stormy time of life 
there is a Pilot who never makes a mistake, but it 
is we who have to stand at the wheel to interpret. 
The illustration fails, for the ship of youth has a 
will of its own; but its picture is near enough to 
bring home to us the supreme need of courageous 
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guidance without panic or fuss in order that the 
Great Pilot may lead to the sunny waters of calm 
and progress beyond. 


2. He is a Pastor. And here the essential 
thing is that the sheep of his pasture have to be 
led, not driven. It is a commonplace that a 
minister is a leader, and yet not every minister 
knows how to lead. In other words, he is nota 
good pastor. Some ministers try to drive. Their 
fatal weakness is an inability to see that shepherds 
cannot drive. Such men are always cutting, lash- 
ing, forcing, and therefore always getting into 
trouble. They are continually quarrelling with 
their people, and for no other reason than that 
they do not know how to lead. They push and 
do not draw, they shove and do not woo. They 
believe in propulsion and not in attraction. They 
lack the magic of the shepherd touch. They do 
not know human nature, they do not realize that 
men, like sheep, must be led. 

A pastor must always go in advance of his 
people. He must lead them in thought. 
tragic when a minister is not the intellectual 
leader of his people. If his conceptions are the 
conceptions of the average man, if his ideas are 
the safe and commonplace ideas of the general 
community, if in his attitude to great reforms he 
is not in advance of the crowd, if in pulling down 
strongholds of evil many are more aggressive than 
he, he is not a shepherd. A minister who does 
not lead is shirking a capital branch of pastoral 
work. His people would follow if he would only 
lead them. But he hides himself in the middle of 
the flock, and often lags in the rear. 

Sometimes he is not a leader even in parish 
enterprise. He does not teach his people how to 
work. Men and women, no matter how gifted 
and well meaning, do not know how to do 
Christian work unless instructed. The work lies 
in masses all around them, but they will not take 
hold of it unless their hands are trained. The 
doors of opportunity stand open, but the average 
Christian will not enter unless encouraged. It is 
surprising how much work any congregation of 
Christian people will accomplish if only they have 
a leader. A leader is not an exhorter, or a scolder, 
or a declaimer, but a man who goes ahead and 
points out the particular things which ought to be 
accomplished, and not only points them out, but 
also shows in what manner they may best be done. 


It is | 


Some ministers can see a huge work which ought 
to be attempted, but they cannot lead their people 
into it. They can describe critically the strategic 
nature of the battle that ought to be fought, but 
they never get their people on to the battlefield. 
They are visionaries, dreamers, but not shepherds. 
They do not lead. No one is really a leader 
whom men do not follow. 


3. He is a Confessor. Spiritual guidance is what 
the people have a right to look for and to expect. 
They are to-day, thank God, expecting a high 
standard. They want their guides to be men of 
spiritual power, able to direct and advise them 
individually in spiritual things. Needless to say, 
they want men of integrity and honesty, men of 
power and weight, thoughtful, serious, hard-working 
men, but they want also men of spiritual power, 
men of prayer and holiness of life, men who know 
something of theology. 

(1) It is not guidance which men resent, but 
over-guidance, not help and comfort and advice in 
spiritual matters, for we all need this at times, and 
life would be almost insupportable without it. 
But they resent, and rightly resent, being driven. 
Still more they resent, and rightly resent, being 
priest-ridden. The hard ecclesiastical ‘must’— 
the hammering in of the ‘law of the Church’ with 
a hard, rigoristic, unsympathizing hand—all this 
goes against the grain, and why? Why but be- 
cause men and women are men and women and 
not things, and if you would help men you must 
respect their humanity and their personality, their 
intelligence and free will. In the exercise of 
authority, in the exercise of spiritual guidance, the 
ideal must ever be parental. If the clergy are 
physicians of the soul, they are also spiritual fathers ; 
and parental guidance or authority, wherever it 
has not lost its best characteristics, is always con- 
siderate, temperate, kindly, gentle, wise-hearted, - 
and, above all, full of love. Its language is ever- 
more you ought rather than you must; so in the 
exercise of authority, in giving spiritual guidance 
and direction, the clergy have to be considerate, to 
‘commend themselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God,’ not riding rough-shod over 
prejudices—however apparently unreasonable—but 
exercising that great virtue which St. Paul puts first 
of all among signs of a true apostleship—fatience. 

(2) Again, to guide rightly we must only point. 
If we are guides in the spiritual life, to whom do 
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we guide? The answer must always be the same. 
We guide men to our Lord Himself, the only true 
Guide of souls—the Pastor Pastorum—the Good 
Shepherd. The true guide of souls will never 
guide to himself—spiritual guidance by the clergy 
is not a substitute for the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost—but will seek evermore to put his penitent 
into personal relation and contact with our Blessed 
Lord Himself. It is here, surely, that we touch 
another danger of ministerial guidance. No soul 
that comes to us for help must be taught to lean 
The exd of guidance is to strengthen the 
moral faculties, not to weaken them. It is not to 
‘overrule the action of the individual conscience, 
or to enslave the judgment,’ but ‘the desire which 
must ever be at the heart of a pastor with regard 
to those under his care, is to elevate the character ; 
to strengthen the latent powers; to develop the 
energies of self-control; to develop and aid, not 
paralyze and hamper, God’s own work in the soul, 
making it more dependent on His guidance, more 
trustful of His mercy . . . enabling it to live more 
perfectly in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free; to be stronger and healthier in itself.’ 
Above all, it must never interfere with the in- 
alienable responsibilities which belong to the indi- 
vidual soul. The mother guides the child in 
helping it to walk—she takes it by the hand—but 
she takes it only for the time till it can walk alone; 
so the end of guidance is to teach the soul to do 
without guidance—to walk alone. 

(3) The aim of all guidance is to help the one 
who is guided to become his dest se/f: it is not to 
change him into some one else or to turn him out 
in a mould—that is miserable—but it is to enable 
him to become really himself. Peter becomes 
Saint Peter, and he is evermore quite different 
from St. Paul, but both are saints. So, above all 
things, we have to respect personality, for no two 
characters are quite alike. Each one is intended 
to reflect and illustrate some ray of the Divine 
perfection, and to be different from every other. 
You will remember in this connexion the beautiful 
) imagery of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, when speaking 
of the Holy Spirit. He is, he says, like the rain. 
It comes down to the earth: it is everywhere the 
same rain, but it looks different—it is red in the 
rose, blue in the hyacinth, white in the lily, and 
green upon the grass—and it perfects each accord- 
ing to the law of its own creation. So it is with 
the Holy Spirit. He comes down to us and dwells 


within us in order to fashion each soul according 
to the law of its own creation into the perfection 
which God designed for it. 

LITERATURE.—W. T. A. Barber, Zhe Unfolding 
of Life, 1917; G. Body, The Guided Life, 1893; 
J. Brown, Puritan Preaching in England, 1900; 
T. T. Carter, Zhe Spirit of Watchfulness, 1899; 
F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons, ii. 1905; C. E. 
Jefferson, Zhe Ministering Shepherd, 1912; R. 
Veitch, Zhe Church of To-day, 1909; B. Mathews 
and H., Bisseker, Fellowship in Thought and Prayer, 
1919; Report of the Church Congress, 1902 (B. W. 
Randolph). 


A TEXT. 
Gal. ii. 20. 

Preaching at the City Temple on January sth, 
the Rev. F. W. Norwood said we had done an 
injustice to Paul in emphasizing the theory he 
wrought out instead of the great fact that* was 
behind all his thinking. It was not the death of 
Christ that saved, but His life, the fact that the 
risen Christ meant a living, eternal spirit. ‘May 
I put it in this personal way?’ said Mr. Norwood, 
‘I spent two years with the troops. I did not run 
very special risks, and I did not endure any hard- 
ships worth mentioning. Yetit changed my whole 
life. Nothing ever affected my life so much. 
There was a sense in which I seemed to die with 
the men who were dying all around. A decree of 
fate, the will of God—explain it how you will— 
but there was a feeling that in all this inscrutable 
mystery you died with the others. Even though 
your life was spared, you felt like a dead man; 
then you felt as if there was a new life, its outlook 
changed, its temper changed. There were some 
things you never could do again. The kind of 
things that brought about the war you never could 
be interested in again: that blatant, foolish, so- 
called patriotism which is nothing but insularity 
and vulgarity could never be tolerated any more ; 
you were dead to it. Those sectional passions 
which divided the nations and precipitated them 
into the arena of the struggle—you died to them. 
You came out of that thing like a resurrected man, 
with a new vision, a new passion. You could 
honestly say you reckoned yourself to be dead 
unto some things and alive unto others. Surely it 
was in some such way that Paul thought of 
Jesus.’ 
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SOME TOPICS. 
Dr. Peake and Dr. Forsyth. 

In The Holborn Review Dr. A. S, Peake writes 
reminiscently of Dr. P. T. Forsyth. ‘I remember 
once when a theological Conference was being 
held at Lancashire College quite a number of us 
sat after supper in the common room. Many 
stories were told, and when I met Dr. Forsyth next 
morning he told me that one of mine was the 
only one he remembered. It is a story which is 
better heard than read, but I narrate it for the 
benefit of those who may not know it. A stranger 
met a little boy crying as if his heart was broken. 
He asked him what was the matter. Shaken with 
sobs, the boy said, “ Father was knocking a nail in 
the floor and he hit his thumb.” “Oh!” said the 
stranger, as he felt for a penny, ‘‘what a good 
sympathetic little boy you are to cry because your 
father hit his thumb.” Struggling with a fresh 


paroxysm of tears the boy managed to reply, “I | 


didn’t cry: I laughed.”’ 


This One Thing I do. 

Of the ministry of the Rev. Alexander Manny 
it was said by one of his members: ‘He was aye 
efter the main thing.’ The main thing was the 
salvation of some person’s soul, 


Brother Lawrence in Scots. 

‘One old woman who lived alone, and in whose 
house services were often held, declared that 
‘Jesus had become so real to her that she jist 
cracked a’ day wi’ Him.” As she went about her 
few household duties, she sometimes looked up 
expecting to see Him at her “shouther.”’ 2 


Perhapser it was. 


We live by probabilities. The statement of 
them is the difficulty. Butler should have turned 
to the children. ‘In the comparison of adjectives 
analogy-formations are frequent with all children, 
e.g. the littlest, littler, goodest, baddest, splendider, 
etc. One child is reported as saying guichlier, 
another as saying guickerly, instead of the received 
more quickly. A curious formation is “P’raps it 
was John, but f’vapser it was Mary.”’’3 


The Threepenny. 
‘Referring to the old Boer farmers and their 
isolation, he says: “There are still very few people 


1 In Remembrance: Rev. Alexander Murray, M.A., p. 61. 
TADS ip 3 Jespersen, Language, 129. 


in the countryside, though it is not so lonely as in 
the old days, when the Dutch farmer was not 
satisfied to have a neighbour that he could see; 
if anyone came between him and the horizon, he 
trekked — it was a congested district!” And 
later, he says of the Transvaal coinage: “The 
smallest coin in circulation is a threepenny-bit. 
What an advantage an arrangement like that 


| would be to us on Sabbaths!”’# 


The Third Time. 


‘Charles Davey’s third theological year was 
taken in London, at the Presbyterian College in 
Queen’s Square, now removed to Cambridge, one 
of his old professors, Dr. Gibb, being still alive 
when the present writer went up to that university 
in 1909. Professor Elmslie, beloved by all who 
knew him, was another of his professors, as was 
also Dr. Graham, of whom a great many humorous 
stories were told. One of these is, perhaps, — 
worth reproducing here, as I am not sure that it 
has appeared elsewhere in print, and it is a story 
which Dr. Davey often told with relish. The 
students of the college were very fond of Dr. 
Graham’s preaching, and used to go to hear him 
when opportunity offered. One student, who had 
gone three times in succession to hear him in 
different parts of London, was rewarded on each 
occasion by the same sermon. After the third 
service, he made his way to the vestry to tell 
Professor Graham that his students were in the 
habit of coming to hear him when they saw his 
name advertised, and he dwelt upon the fact that 
he had now heard him three times running, and — 
each time from the text, “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me?” The disconcerting answer of 
the preacher was to continue the passage, ‘“‘and 
Peter was grieved when the Lord said unto him 
the third time, Lovest thou Me?” The student 
retired.’> 


The Humour of a Philosopher. 


Edward Caird had no small talk, but being a 
Scotsman he had the sense of humour. His bio- 
graphers have made some references to it. 

He and W. Esson, another Oxford don, were 
travelling in Belgium. ‘It is my misfortune,’ says 
Esson, ‘that I have a more vivid memory of 
humorous than of serious events. How the con- 
fusion of tongues Came upon him at Antwerp, and 


4 Memoir of Charles Davey, D.D., p. 149. © Ib. p. 25. 
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asking the waiter, ‘‘ Avez-vous . . . zwei Betten!” 
he received the answer, “ Yess, zare, we ave!”’ 

This is Scottish humour: ‘ During his tenure of 
the office of Master of Balliol, he was induced to 
read a paper ata meeting of a philosophical society 
in Oxford. He found something to commend in 
the comments of all the speakers except iS. 
Of him he said not a word. On the way home 
with one of the College tutors he was very silent 
until they reached the door of Balliol Lodge, when 
he turned round and said, “I was glad to get that 
shot at ue 

Caird was interested in Mr. Forster’s (spelt 
_ ‘Foster’ in the biography) Education Bill. ‘It 
gave to women, for the first time, the right to sit 
as members of School Boards. He took a leading 
part in persuading his fellow-citizens to cast their 
votes for the women candidates. But on this 
matter he failed to carry with him his friend and 
fellow-progressive, Professor Nichol, who was 
hardly less active on the opposite side. And their 
influence, at least as regards one of their colleagues 
—the charming and punctilious James Thomsen, 
brother of Lord Kelvin—was so evenly balanced 
that he spent the School Board election day con- 
sulting them alternately, finding scruples against 
each course in turn. He ended the day by a visit 
to Nichol, rejecting his advice, resolving to vote, 
and driving wildly to the polling booth to find it 
just closed.’ 

Here are three of Caird’s sayings— 

The first he quoted from Ferrier: ‘It was im- 
portant that philosophy should be true and it was 
important that it should be reasoned; but it was 
more important that it should be reasoned than 
that it should be true.’ 

The other two are his own: ‘ University honours 
are good things, but once achieved they should 
never be mentioned again.’ 

‘A man who goes thro’ the world nowadays 
without doubt, mustn’t he be, in Aristotle’s 
language, either a god or—the other thing ?’ 


NEW POETRY. 
Walter Leaf. 


As a respite from the pressing occupations and 
anxieties of the War, some turned to one thing, 
some to another. Mr. Walter Leaf took to trans- 
lating Mackail’s Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology into, English verse. ‘A large propor- 


tion of the work of love was done in the “daily 
bread” trains which conveyed me between my 
country home and my office in the City.’ After 
the War he received Paton’s monumental edition 
of the entire Anthology; but he found ‘ Mackail’s 
selection so admirably done as to leave but few 
gleanings of equal value to those he has chosen.’ 
And now in a charmingly attractive thin volume. 
(green cloth and green-tinged label) Mr. Grant 
Richards has published Little Poems from the 
Greek (5s. net). This—to take just one example 
—is from Antipater of Sidon. Did it suggest St. 
Paul’s ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die’? 
His Puan oF LIFE. 
The prophets tell me I must die 
In early youth. 
Well, well, Seleucus, what care I 
Though this be truth? 


Some day we all must pass below; 
If I am sped 

Sooner, the sooner shall I know 
The mighty dead. 


Bring wine! The bowl shall be my horse 
Upon the road, 

To make more light the weary course 
By footmen trod. 


Violet Jacob. 


Messrs. T. N. Foulis of Edinburgh have issued 
a second series of Vorthern Numbers, being repre- 
sentative selections from certain living Scottish 
poets (6s. net). And they have issued it in that 
attractive artistic style with which as a Publishing 
House they are identified. The editor is C. M. 
Grieve. Theselection is a triumph for Scotland as 
well as for the editor. There are sixty-five poems 


‘in the book and there is not a weak poem among 


them. The authors are for the most part known, 
but there are new names also. How to choose an 
example is the puzzle. Let us try this by Violet 
Jacob: 


Tam 1 THE KIRK. 


Oh, Jean, my Jean, when the bell ca’s the con-. 
gregation 
Owre valley an’ hill wi’ the ding frae its iron 
mou’, 
When a body’s thochts is set on his ain salvation, 
Mine’s set on you. 
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There’s a reid rose lies on the buik o’ the 
Word afore ye 
That was growin’ braw on its bush at the 
keek o’ day, 
But the lad that pu’ed yon flower 7 the morn- 
ing’s glory, 
He canna pray. 


He canna pray; but there’s nane 7’ the kirk will 


heed him 
Whaur he sits sae still his Jane at the side o’ 
the wa’, 
For nane but the reid rose kens what my lassie 
gied him— 


It an’ us twa! 


He canna sing for the sang that his ain he’rt 
raises, 
He canna see for the mist that’s afore his 
een, 
And a voice drouns the hale o’ the Psalms and 
the Paraphrases, 
Cryin’, ‘Jean, Jean, Jean!’ 


P. A. Canon Sheehan, D.D. 

Canon Sheehan’s Poems (Maunsel & Roberts; 
3s. 6d. net) are Irish all of them and some of 
them are keenly patriotic. More than that, the 
patriotic are prophetic : 


In thy bosom, O my country! are the fairest, 
flowers unfolding, . 
Every lifted cloud of sorrow falls in flowing 
light on thee, 
For thy faith at length availeth, 
And thy love-smile still unbroken 
Sways each present sign and token 
As the sea-wind sways the sea. 


That is a verse from the Ode Triumphal with 
which the volume opens. In a different atmo- 
sphere is 

WHERE MEN WORSHIP. 


I saw you, O my Sister, at the ball, 

A muskrose nestled in your raven hair, 
I saw you sweep the music-haunted hall, 

And you were queen, yet pure as you were fair. 
But, Sister mine, I did not love you there. 


I saw you, O my Sister, by the hearth 
A flame leaped up, and crimsoned all your face, 
And rubied too the dainty little birth, 
That nestled in your breath with such sweet 
grace. 
Ah, Sister mine, I think I worshipped there. 


I saw you, Sister, by the bed of Death. 
Dusk were your robes, and tear-swoil’n were 
your eyes, 
I thought I heard the dead with one last breath 
_ Bless you, and beckon to the opened skies. 
Ah, Sister mine, I think I loved you there ! 


<p. 


Salvation and Boss in the Sforp of ZaccBacus. 


By THE REVEREND ARNOLD Brooks, M.A., EDINBURGH. 


MatTHEw ARNOLD has defined the task of criti- 
cism as ‘the endeavour to see the object as in itself 
it really is.’ To no one does this task present 
greater difficulties than to the student of the 
Gospels. Ecclesiasticism has long claimed the 
exclusive right to interpret Jesus of Nazareth. His 
history has been read in the light of dogmas now 
universally discredited, yet never to this day ex- 
plicitly disowned by any Church claiming the 
name of orthodox. Protestantism and Rome were 
long at one in maintaining the following beliefs : 

(1) The whole Bible was the infallible word of 
God. 

(2) The fall of man as related in Genesis was 
an actual historical fact. 

(3) Asa result of the sin of Adam, the whole 


human race was condemned to endless torment in 
eternal fire. 

Until about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the life of Jesus was read in the lurid light of 
the absurd and monstrous assumptions above 
stated. The Christian Church had for centuries, 
if its formal theology expressed its real convictions, 
worshipped the devil instead of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; for if God really 
condemned the whole human race to endless tor- 
ture, because Adam ate the forbidden fruit in 
Eden, surely His character is hard to distinguish 
from that of the devil. In what respect would the 
ingenious revenge of the most wicked fiend differ 
from a decree which the Churches have so long 
blasphemously ascribed to the Divine Justice? 
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A grotesque and unreal travesty of the spiritual 
truth of the Atonement exhibited a Trinity in 
Schism and exalted the character of Jesus at the 
expense of that of the God whom He came to 
reveal. For the older evangelical theory of the 
Atonement, as impressed on the popular mind in 
sermons and hymns, undoubtedly in effect made 
Jesus by His death save the elect from the hatred 
of God. ‘I love Jesus, but I hate God’ must 
have been the natural effect produced in the minds 
of many children by the older teaching. 
Blessed through endless ages 
Be the precious stream, 


Which from endless torments 
Did the world redeem. 


‘What unexpressed terror of the Father lies behind 
the expressed thanksgiving to the Son, in this 
well-known verse. 

The unreality of many of the hymns sung in our 
churches to-day is due to the fact that they were 
composed in a different atmosphere of thought. 
They gave natural expression in the language of 
devotion to a theology now discredited. We have 
to distinguish between the devotion they express 
and the doctrine they imply. To an older genera- 
tion the two are one. 

No two expressions were in more common use 
in the older ‘orthodox’ theology than the word 
“Salvation’ and the phrase ‘the lost.’ Salvation 
‘was a purely technical word interpreted always 
‘with reference to the doom of endless fire, and the 
awful travesty of the Atonement to which I have 
alluded. It meant ‘resting in the finished work 
of Christ, accepting the Atonement, acquiescing 
fn the arrangement’—as one writer dares to put 
dit—made between the Father and the Son on 
Calvary. ‘The lost’ meant all those who failed 
to accept the Atonement, either because they had 
mever heard of Jesus, or because they did not 
accept the orthodox presentation of His Person 
and Work. The first division included all the 
cheathen who at death went inevitably to the fire 
-that never shall be quenched. The main motive 
.of Christian missions, until very recent times, was 
the endeavour to save a few from a fate so horrible. 
“The second division included all Rationalists, 
Unitarians, and Agnostics. The destiny of both 
classes was everlasting torment. ‘The lost,’ in 
“the common opinion of theologians, were those 
-sentenced to everlasting punishment. 

In the story of Zaccheus, the phrase ‘that 
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which was lost’ has been usually taken to be 
equivalent to ‘those who were lost.’ Even Robert- 
son of Brighton tacitly accepts this view in his 
sermon on Zaccheus. The chief purpose of this 
article is to suggest another interpretation of the 
phrase, and also to try and find out the meaning 
of the term ‘salvation’ as used by our Lord. 

The publican was naturally regarded as a traitor 
to the cause of Israel. His position as tax 
collector for the Roman Government offered many 
Opportunities for unjust profiteering. Zacchzeus 
had not been slow to avail himself of these possi- 
bilities. He was an outcast from society. The 
loss of the good opinion of others led to the loss 
of self-respect. Then the fear of God went out of 
his life. He repaid contempt with extortion. It 
was the only way in which he could get any 
revenge. He gave up any attempt at fair dealing 
in -+his business, and then the secret bitterness of 
his enforced isolation from the society of his equals 
made him callous to the claims of the poor. 
Kindly feeling and compassion seemed to die out 
of his heart; at last came the turning-point in his 
life, the visit of Jesus of Nazareth to Jericho. 
Zaccheus had heard of this new Rabbi. Not 
only was He a wonder worker, but it was rumoured 
that he did not share the disdain of the official 
leaders of ‘religion and society for the publican. 
Was not one of His own intimate disciples a 
member of that calling? So it was said, and the 
name by which He sometimes spoke of Himself 
was ‘Son of Man.’ Whatever else that implied, 
it surely meant that He felt Himself akin to every 
human being. It was perhaps with a faint hope 
in his heart as well as a natural and eager 
curiosity that Zacchzus climbed up into the 
sycamore tree to get a better view of Jesus. And 
then the inconceivable thing happened. The 
famous Rabbi followed by an admiring crowd, 
when He came to the place, looked up, and for the 
first time Zacchzus looked upon the face of 
Christ. And as he looked, even before Jesus 
spoke, the publican felt that all he had been told, 
or had dared to hope, fell short of the com- 
passionate insight, the wonderful comradeship, the 
astounding friendliness that shone from the coun- 
tenance and eyes of Jesus as His glance rested 
upon Zaccheus. Christ saw all the intense 
loneliness of the man. And Zacchzeus knew that 
he was understood, that the secret of his soul’s 
tragedy was read by the unrebuking and com- 
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passionate eyes of Christ, There was a pause. | insight, searching yet uncondemning, awakened new 


Zacchzeus only knew that he had found a friend, 
Then came the words of the Master, so surprising 
in homeliness, so royal in their kindliness. 


‘Zacchaeus make haste and come down, for 


to-day I must abide at thy house.’ That one 
utterance of courageous and compassionate com- 
radeship, so absolutely natural and sincere, re- 
claimed the publican for God, and therefore for 
Man. ‘Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give 
to the poor ; and if I have taken anything from any 
man by false accusation, I restore him fourfold.’ 
‘This day,’ said Jesus, ‘is salvation come unto this 
house ; for that,he also is a son of Abraham, For 
the Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’ Abraham heard the call of God, 
and obeyed at the cost of all that was dear to 
himself. Zaccheeus heard in the brotherly sym- 
pathy of His self-invited guest the same call 
summoning to repentance, open confession, and 
restitution. Hatred and bitterness and the long 
cherished love of money were cast out from his 
soul. ‘That which was lost,’ the fear of God, the 
love of justice, the spirit of kindliness, found place 
again in his long hardened heart. ‘And what 
doth the Lord require of thee, O man, but to do 
justice and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’ In these things salvation consists. 
The words of Zacchzeus made clear to Christ that 
the great change had come, the great choice had 
been made at great cost. So the Master greeted 
the confession of the publican with the wonderful 
assurance. ‘ This day is salvation come unto this 
house; for that he alsoisasonof Abraham.’ The 
lost possibilities of goodness deep down in the 
lonely and bitter soul of. Zacchzeus, hidden not 
only from his fellows but even from himself, were 
sought out and set free by the all-comprehending 
sympathy of Christ. ‘ For the Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 

This last sentence when read in connexion with 
the story of Zacchzeus, on which it is a comment, 
reveals the undaunted faith of Jesus in the re- 
‘“cuperative power of man’s spiritual life. His 
method of evoking the latent potency of a goodness, 
crushed by public contempt and loss of personal 
self-respect, was to treat the outcast with a sym- 
pathy that was not sentimental but was felt to 
proceed from a holiness that was not harsh. 

Zacchzeus for the first. time for many years felt 
himself understood, honoured, and loved. Christ’s 


brought back self-respect. 


hope and love of God in the soul of the publican. . 
The honour with which the Master treated him 
The friendliness of. 
Jesus rekindled the sense of human brotherhood, 
and drove home to the heart of Zacchzus the 
claims of justice and mercy so long neglected. 
‘That which was lost’ was sought and found. . 

Salvation, then, to Jesus meant what it did to an. 
older prophet, ‘to do justice, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.’ 

His method was that of personal contact, which 
made those who were despised and rejected by 
their fellows and reduced to a loneliness that was 
almost despair feel again that they were under- 
stood, trusted, and loved. 

‘That which wag lost’ which He came to seek 
and save was the capacity for love of God and 
man, which may seem even to the man himself to 
have been utterly extinguished, by the injustice of 
life or by the power of besetting secret sin. 

Jesus, however, had an unconquerable trust in 
the better nature of men. He held, with Whittier, 
that man, though lost to himself, is never lest to 


God, 


Father of all, Thine erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee. 


How many have been turned away from the 
Master by the awful misrepresentations of His 
teaching so long given by the authorized repre- 
sentatives of His Church. Those misrepresenta- 
tions have, as I have shown in the earlier part of 
this paper, centred round the terms ‘ Salvation’ and 
‘loss.’ What these ideas meant in the mind of Jesus, 
I have endeavoured to illustrate by the story of 
Zaccheeus. Is it not time to turn from the vain 
traditions of man, to the Jesus of history, and to 
judge the dogmas of the Churches by the mind of 
the Master as expressed in the Gospels? 

Then we can believe that even in ‘those who 
are lost,’ ‘dead in trespasses and sins,’ there may 
still be ‘that which was lost,’ hidden both from 
their own consciousness and from the knowledge 
of their fellows; the secret longing for better 
things, which can be detected and developed by 
the all-discerning, forgiving, kindly eyes of Christ. 
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